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The telephone in- 
dustry — through in- 
dividual 
and its associations— 


companies 


should take steps to 

help the movement to lighten the tremen- 
dous burden of taxes that oppresses every 
class of people. Despite slow business con- 
ditions and falling prices in nearly all lines, 
taxation costs are steadily increasing, and 
there is no doubt in the minds of business 
leaders that the tax load is a definite factor 
in delaying the return of prosperity. 

In fact, the tax collector—federal, state 
and local—is about the only one whose “ac- 
counts receivable” have gone up in the last 
two years. And because tax obligations 
have continued to rise during the depres- 
sion thousands of concerns and individuals 
have been unable to see much light ahead. 
All agree that the limit has been reached 
—and really passed—and that governmental 
costs must be cut. 
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All public 

peculiarly vital interest in this tax problem 


service companies have a 


which has a direct bearing on their rates. 
Whether a corporation supplies telephone 
service or sells gas, electricity, water or 
street car rides, the taxes the company 
pays must be included in the rates paid by 
its patrons. To that extent the company 
is in the position of acting as a tax collec- 
tor, which, by the way, is a mighty un- 
popular role to play in the public eye just 
now. 

It is significant that the newspapers are 
beginning to print letters from their read- 
ers asking why, when other commodity 


Prices are falling, the rates for telephone, 


HIGH TAXES DELAY PROSPERITY— 
EFFECT ON THE UTILITIES 


gas and electric service have not also come 
down. 

Mounting taxes raise the cost of living 
and add to the expense of public utility 
coinpanies, but the average rate-payer does 
He 


short cut in his reasoning and demands a 


not fully understand that. takes a 
reduction in rates in hard times, forgetting 


that in good times the utilities do not 
share proportionately in the boom condi- 
tions. 

* * * * 

At its recent convention the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States decided to 
make a study of the final effect of tax- 
ation on the cost of living, with a view to 
securing relief from a condition that be- 


The in- 
dustries connected with the various utili- 


comes more serious every month. 


ties favor this move for personal reasons, 
and also because they believe that increas- 
ing taxes so affect the costs of the necessi- 
ties of life for everybody as to cause an 
unrest that will endanger service rates. 
People did not begin to realize the ap- 
palling burden of taxes until business 
slowed up and their incomes dropped, while 
the tax bills continued to arrive bigger than 
ever. During the boom times there was 
some grumbling, but with all prices going 
up the tax burden load was merely an irri- 
tation. Now that everything is down, e-r- 
cept taxes, it is a different story, and busi- 
ness says something drastic must be done. 


The statement is made that federal, state, 


county and munici- 
pal taxes now total 
15 billion 


year, and that they 


dollars a 


have increased twice 
as fast as our national wealth and income. 


The situation is nothing less than dan- 
gerous. 
Telephone Taxes. 

The taxes telephone companies pay form 
a big item in their operating expenses, and 
they have been growing at an alarming rate. 
Several years ago TELEPHONY printed a 
statement made by S. R. Heller, the tax 
commissioner of the United Telephone Co., 
of Abilene, Kans., discussing the tax situ- 
ation, in which he said that ten cents of 
every dollar received by the company was 
paid out to cover 14 different varieties of 
taxes. 

This was about $3.48 per telephone an- 
nually, and represented an increase of 455 
That 


the 


per cent over 10 years previous. 
1926 — when 


statement was made—but the chances are 


looked bad enough in 
that today’s figures would be correspond- 
ingly worse. 

* * * * 

The financial statements of many com- 
panies are showing a comparatively small 
loss in gross revenues these days, but the 
material loss in the “net after taxes” item 
tells the story, which is, briefly, that taxes 
of all sorts have increased beyond all rea- 
son. It is plain that the welfare of the 
whole country demands a radical reform in 
tax levying. The political authorities must 
be compelled to economize as well as every- 
body else. 


According to the annual report of the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
average monthly expense per telephone in 
the Bell System for 1930 was $4.28, of 
which 46 cents was for taxes, or about 11 
per cent of the total expense. This is at 
the rate of $5.52 per telephone per year for 
Total taxes paid by the A. T. & T. 
Co. amounted to nearly 8 per cent of the 


taxes. 


total operating revenues. 


Compare this to the following paragraph 
in the July 25, 1925, issue of TELEPHONY: 


“It is certainly staggering to learn that 
for every telephone connected to its lines in 
Michigan this company (the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co.) pays $4.47 annually in 
taxes. Ten years ago (1915) each tele- 
phone paid only $1.61 in taxes, while five 
years ago (1920) the taxes amounted to 
about $2 per telephone.” 

If that was “staggering” then, it is ap- 
parent that the situation today calls for 
organized action on the part of all business 
interests to curb the tax-spenders who are 
too blind or reckless to note that they are 
hindering the re-establishment of normal 
business conditions. 


x* * * * 


The last federal report on the operations 
of Class A telephone companies contains 


an item which indicates how 


telephone 
taxes are soaring. It is for the month of 
February, 1931, and includes 104 companies 
which reported to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
In February, 1931, “taxes assignable to 
operations” amounted to $8,252,475. In 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Kansas Telephone Association, The 
Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, June 2, 3 
and 4. 

Vermont Telephone Association, Rut- 
land, June 16 and 17. 

Canadian Western Counties Telephone 
Association, London, Ontario, June 23. 

Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Elma, June 26 and 27. 








February, 1930, “taxes assignable to oper- 
ations were $7,936,009. That means an in- 
crease of $316,376—a gain in taxes of more 
than a thousand dollars for each working 
day of the year! 

Yes, taxes are plenty high, and it is 
time something should be done about jt. 


* * * * 


It is an accepted theory that “the con- 
sumer pays the tax,” so that increased taxes 
levied on a service company must be passed 
on to its customers, but that doesn’t prevent 
the customer from blaming the company 
The 
blame, of course, properly belongs on the 


for having to act as tax collector. 


unreasonable cost of government, and it is 
to the mutual interest of consumer and 
company to work for the reduction of tax 
expense. 
* * ¢ © 

In an address before the national tele- 
phone convention several years ago and 
in articles contributed to scientific journals, 
Herbert B. Dorau, of the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 


Professor 
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versity, showed that telephone taxes have 
been steadily rising within the last 15 years, 
with an inevitable effect on the business. 

In making his tax studies Professor 
Dorau included all Class A, B and C com- 
both Bell 
groups, following the classification of the 


panies of and Independent 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Class 
A having revenues of $250,000 or over, 
Class B having revenues between $250,000 
and $100,000 and Class C having revenues 
between $100,000 and $50,000. 

His figures showed that the ratio of 
taxes to revenue was higher in Class B 
companies than in the others, and that com- 
panies in the Bell group had a generally 
higher percentage of taxes to revenue than 
the Independents, or “non-Bell companies,” 
as he called them. 


x * * * 


Telephone taxes are _ proportionately 
higher in the large cities than in the smaller 
towns, which accounts for the condition 
mentioned. However, the greatest tax in- 
crease has been in the state and local taxes 
in recent years, as there have been some 
reductions in the federal government levies. 
The general opinion held by business lead- 
ers is that tax reform economy is most 
needed in local affairs. 

All service companies will be helping 
themselves in an effective way if they join 
in the effort to stop office-holders’ extrava- 
gance and get taxes down to a reasonable 
level where government expenses will cor- 


respond to general business conditions. 


New York’s Up-State Has Interesting Meet 


Annual Gathering of Telephone Convention of New York State at Rochester 
Last Week Developed Great Interest in All Subjects Discussed by Various 
Speakers—Close Attention Paid to Interesting Discussions—Officers Elected 


Although the “readjustment” period 
through which the country is passing af- 
fected the attendance to some extent, the 
annual convention and operator’s confer- 
ence of the Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York upheld its record for 
interest and benefits to those who attended. 

The meeting was held at the Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, May 20 and 21, there 
being an attendance of about 350. Two 
days were given to the convention in place 
of the usual three days as has been cus- 
tomary in the past. The attendance at 
each of the sessions was large, due to a 
greater proportion of those registered being 
in the convention hall than at previous con- 
ventions. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


There was a wide variety of subjects 
discussed by the different speakers and the 
discussions which followed indicated the 
interest taken in the various addresses. 

At the session on Thursday morning, all 
of the directors were reelected. V. E. 
Code, of Gloversville, general manager of 
the Glen Telephone Co. and other proper- 
ties of the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co. in the state, was elected to the board 
in place of G. G. W. Green. The directors 
thus elected are: 

J. P. Boylan, Rochester; B. H. Brooks, 
Plattsburgh; V. E. Code, Gloversville; F. 
D. Fancher, Middletown; H. W. Fluhrer, 
Oneonta; H. H. Griswold, Phelps; J. G. 
Ihmsen, Albany; L. H. Jenks, Carthage; 


H. P. McDonough, Newark; F. C. Saun- 
ders, Wellsville; W. A. Selly, Norwich; 
and J. H. Wright, Jamestown. 

At an organization meeting later, the 
directors elected these officers: J. G. Ihm- 
sen, of Albany, president and general man- 
ager; H. H. Griswold, of Phelps, secre- 
tary; Chas. M. Beattie, of Rochester, 
treasurer; and F. J. Brookman, of Roch- 
ester, assistant secretary. 

As is customary at the New York con- 
vention, the social side received great at- 
tention, luncheons being held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday noons, and the annual 
dinner and dance on Wednesday evening. 
All were largely attended and the tele- 
phone people were thus afforded an oppor- 
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tunity. to get better acquainted with their 
neighbors and others interested in the tele- 
phone business. 

The first session was called to order 
about 11:15 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
by President J. G. Ihmsen, of Albany. 
With a few preliminary remarks, Presi- 
dent Ihmsen read his annual report in part 
as follows: 


President Ihmsen’s Report. 
“During the year just closing the tele- 
phone industry throughout the state has 
been affected in a measure by the general 
business depression, but not to the same 
extent as industrials, railroads and some 
other public utilities. 


In the past five years rapid progress 
was made in the industry. The increases 
in gross and net revenues during that 
period were more apparent in the large 
commercial centers than in rural sections. 
In the face of declining commercial activ- 
ity, the situation in this respect has been 
reversed. The telephone companies oper- 
ating in smaller communities have been 
holding their subscribers with less diffi- 
culty than the larger manufacturing cen- 
ters where unemployment has been more 
apparent. 

Your telephone association has had an 
unusually successful year. Added inter- 
est on the part of members is indicated by 
an increase in attendance at the annual 
convention and district meetings. A total 
of 1,152 telephone people attended the vari- 
ous meetings, and double that number was 
benefited by advice and aid in solving 
their problems. 


As of July 1, 1930, there are 18 tele- 
phone companies, serving 2,345 subscribers, 
that are not connected with the New York 
Telephone Co. for toll service. These 
companies are of no strategic importance, 
serve only rural territory and with one 
exception are very small and not in the 
best of condition. 


The member and non-member companies 
served by your association constitute a 
group of 224 companies, operating 472 
exchanges and serving 284,822 stations. 

Twenty-five tariff revisions were filed 
with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, only a few of which increased 
subscribers’ rates generally. Most of them 
provided for revision of rules, regulations, 
discount for prompt payment, interior 
telephone equipment, monophone (extra 
charge), season rates, installations, moving 
charges, etc. Seven capitalization cases, 
three service complaints, eight rate com- 
plaints and eight petitions for transferring 
property were filed with the commission. 

Probably the most important change in 
the small company situation was the enact- 
ment of Chapter 829, amending the public 
service commission law, which brings all 
telephone companies (excepting purely 
mutual associations) under commission 
jurisdiction. At the suggestion of your 
association a provision was inserted in the 
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new law authorizing the commission to 
prescribe a simplified system of accounts 
and annual reports for the use of smal! 
telephone companies now coming under 
commission control. 

The new forms for annual reports were 
mailed early this year to 361 listed tele- 
phone companies that did not come within 
commission jurisdiction under the old law. 
On the first check-up 94 companies proved 
to be mutual to such an extent that they 
were excused for the present from filing 
reports. Forty-two are doubtful and sub- 

















President and General Manager J. G. Ihm-— 

sen, of Albany, Reported an Unusually 

Successful Year for the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York. 


ject to further investigation. Of the re- 
maining 225 companies, 152 have filed the 
required reports and we are still working 
on 85 companies with the hope that they 
will all be in good standing with the com- 
mission within a short time. 

Blank tariff sheets in simplified form 
will be furnished by the commission with- 
out expense to the ‘small company. This 
modified form has been approved by the 
commission and is now in process of print- 
ing with every prospect of being ready 
for distribution within five or six weeks. 

Until recently those responsible for the 
operation of small telephone properties did 
not have a clear idea of the significance of 
the word ‘transmission’ as applied to mes- 
sage circuits. They did not appreciate the 
importance of good transmission. Their 
judgment of quality was founded upon 
local requirements and the broader aspect 
of toll transmission was never considered. 

The same apathy applied to traffic rules 
and regulations, uniform practice in pass- 
ing toll calls, commercial neglect in not 
keeping office records, billing subscribers 
and collecting accounts. Through persist- 
ent effort on the part of your association 
those conditions greatly im- 
proved. 


have been 
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During the past two years your associa- 
tion has worked in close cooperation with 
the connecting company department of the 
New York Telephone Co. There has been 
mutual benefit as a result of our combined 
efforts, and considerable progress is being 
made in clearing up connecting company 
problems. This is being accomplished 
through our joint efforts at the district 
meetings, which your association holds 
throughout up-state territory. 

The telephone operators’ school, which 
is an important part of each district meet- 
ing, was favored with a large attendance 
as usual. The girls from small communi- 
ties appear most eager to gain knowledge, 
receive instructions, and obtain all informa- 
tion that will assist them in improving their 
work. 

These conferences were conducted by a 
chief operator or supervisor furnished by 
these members of your association: Orange 
County Telephone Co., Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp., Wayne Telephone Co., Otsego 
& Delaware Telephone Co. and Northern 
New York Telephone Corp., ably assisted 
by traffic representatives of the New York 
Telephone Co. 

The object sought to be accomplished at 
these meetings is not only betterment in 
local operating, but also to facilitate, im- 
prove and standardize receiving and pass- 
ing of toll messages. The traffic depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. 
has been of great assistance in this con- 
nection and the company should reap some 
benefits from improved toll operating. 

Undoubtedly the most feasible plan for 
approaching the small connecting company 
is through this association. The district 
meetings are growing in popularity, show- 
ing a constant increase in attendance and 
interest. A freedom in discussion has 
been encouraged and more connecting com- 
pany representatives are now telling their 
troubles and giving us an opportunity to 
adjust them. 

It is obvious that the district meetings 
have clarified the atmosphere and served 
to promote friendly relations among the 
small companies and also between the 
small companies as a whole and the larger 
through which their toll 


units business 


passes. 


Examples of increased attendance at the 
district meetings are: Keuka Lake in 
Dundee district, increase 55 per cent; 
Corning in Elmira district, increase 46 per 
cent; Cazenovia, increase 35 per cent; 
Binghamton, increase 44 per cent; Malone, 
increase 34 per cent; first meeting at 
Rhinebeck, 115 in attendance. 

It is my recommendation that the dis- 
trict meetings be continued during the 
coming year and that additional meetings 
be held in localities where it is possible 
to attract a group of connecting companies 
large enough to warrant it, the object in 
mind being to cover the entire up-state. 


The turn-over in telephone properties 
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was not as large as in the preceding year. 
Nine transactions were actually closed dur- 
ing 1930 and four since January 1, 1931. 

Routine inspections of about 300 ex- 
changes were made during the year. The 
same spirit of cooperation to comply with 
the commission recommendations continues. 

The New York state legislature did not 
adjourn this year until April 10. Only 
three telephone bills were introduced and 
none of them were passed. They origi- 
nated in the Assembly and two were 
almost identical. Their purport was to 
compel telephone companies which operate 
on a measured service basis to furnish and 
install without expense to the subscriber a 
registering device or meter upon each 
measured service instrument, and to bill 
the subscriber only for the calls shown 
upon such meter. 


The other bill was intended to abolish 
all charges for reinstating or reconnect- 
ing subscribers’ instruments and lines on 
service suspended for non-payment of 
bills. 

The public service commission recently 
served show-cause orders on a number of 
telephone companies which have not exer- 
cised the rights previously granted by the 
commission to issue additional securities. 
Some of the privileges were granted sev- 
eral years ago, and where no securities 
have beer issued, the commission wishes 
to know the reason why and may revoke 
such rights if no good cause can be 
shown.” 

John H. Barfoot, of Rochester, district 
manager of the Do/More Chair Co., then 
delivered an illustrated talk on the “Cause 
and Effect of Incorrect Posture.” By 
means of stereopticon slides, Mr. Barfoot 
showed the advantages of correct posture 
in sitting and corresponding efficiency in 
working. 


Luncheon Session. 


Immediately following the luncheon 
Wednesday noon, President Ihmsen intro- 
duced Isaac Adler, acting mayor of Roch- 
ester, who extended a welcome on behalf 
of the city. Mr. Adler has welcomed the 
telephone people to Rochester on previous 
occasions and greeted them as_ friends 
whom the city is glad to entertain. 

W. M. Angle, president of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, introduced by 
President Ihmsen, welcomed the telephone 
people on behalf of the commercial people 
of Rochester. Mr. Angle, who is a vice- 
president and secretary of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., referred to 
other telephone men who have served as 
president of the Rochester commercial or- 
ganization and mentioned the part that 
others have taken in the community chest 
campaign. 

Mr. Angle declared that it is a good 
thing for telephone men to be active in 
civic affairs and stated that where a public 
utility company has good public relations, 
it is found that the public utility men are 
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Some Things We Have Learned 
in the Present Depression. 

“In this depression the American peo- 
ple have decided that insofar as is pos- 
sible, the people least able to bear de- 
pression shall no longer bear practically 
the whole brunt of it. That is more 
important than anything most autocrats 
or most laws ever accomplish. 


By the democratic process we have . 


concluded that the idea of the greatest 
mutual good for the greatest number is 
accepted as it never has been before and 
that it has come nearer working than 
ever before. 

We like to see wage scales maintained 
—we are committed to the theory of a 
high standard of living for all. That 
was not always so. That is the result 
of the vision of possibilities which capi- 
talistic industrialism has opened to us. 
That is not only the general desire but 
those in a position to do so have made 
unprecedented efforts to make that de- 
sire a reality. In no other cycle of this 
kind have wages ever been maintained 
as they have in this. 

It is true all wage scales have not 
been maintained. It is likewise true that 
where the wage scales have stayed up 
in many places full time has not been 
maintained. Although the present scale 
of wages would be equivalent to a large 
increase if commodity prices and cost 
of living should stay down, we ought, I 
believe, to make every effort to maintain 
the wage scale.”—Address by W. S. 
Gifford, president, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at annual luncheon of 


- Associated Press. 








active in civic matters and the company 
is progressive. 

Upon calling the Wednesday afternoon 
session to order, President Ihmsen turned 
the chair over to F. B. MacKinnon, of Chi- 
cago, president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon delivered a most interesting address 
on “Maintaining the Prestige of the Tele- 
phone Company,” and his remarks were 
closely followed by all in attendance. 

Stating that there are many opinions and 
cures offered for the depression, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon spoke generally of the economic 
situation and expressed his opinion regard- 
ing the cause of it. He held that the great 
gambling orgy of 1928 and 1929 was only 
partially responsible for present conditions. 
Other things, he stated, have more to do 
with it than gambling, and he referred par- 
ticularly to changes in the habits of the 
people. 

To illustrate conditions brought on by 
changes in the habits of people, the speak- 
er referred to the railroads. These, in 1928, 
did not haul any more tons of freight than 
in 1920. Prior to that, the amount of freight 
had doubled every 10 years. The reason 
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for this lack of increase, the speaker stat- 
ed, is due to a shift in the habits of the 
people. Freight is being shipped by motor 
truck and buses are competing with rail- 
roads for passenger traffic. 

There has been a change in the eating 
habits of the people, a shift being made 
from the eating of wheat, potatoes and 
meat to various vegetables. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon referred to a change now going on 
in merchandising, specifically mentioning 
modern packing methods as developed in 
connection with mechanical refrigeration. 
Other changes noted included the trend to 
electrical methods in place of chimes and 
carillon. Other instances could be cited, he 
stated, but sufficient had been given to in- 
dicate that the present situation is largely 
due to changing habits. 

He pointed out that the telegraph has 
not supplanted the telephone but rather the 
telephone has supplanted the telegraph. 
There has been no supplanting of telephone 
service, he declared. “So why not sell more 
rather than less telephone service?” he 
asked. 

Of the group competing for the public’s 
dollar, the electrical group is more aggres- 
sive than telephone companies. It has sold 
equipment to the householder and he has 
to pay for the current to operate it. 

“If you have a good product, any time is 
a good time to sell it,” said Mr. MacKin- 
non. “The Rochester Telephone Corp. has 
demonstrated that as have other companies. 
The gains made by the telephone compa- 
nies have demonstrated that the so-called 
depression does not exist but is a readjust- 
ment due to a change in habits.” 

The speaker deplored the use of the 
word “depression” and suggested the use 
of the word “adjustment,” as industries 
must adjust themselves to new conditions. 
The telephone industry, he stated, does not 
need that but it does need to sell more ser- 
vice. 

R. A. Lumpkin, of Mattoon, IIl., presi- 
dent of the Illinois Telephone Association 
and president of the Illinois Southeastern 
Telephone Co., was then introduced by the 
chairman. His company, it was stated, op- 
erates in a territory in which coal mines 
have shut down, shops closed and farmers 
have been affected by a drought. Despite 
these conditions, Mr. Lumpkin spoke on the 
subject, “Reline a Few Clouds With In- 
creased Sales.” 

Business, he stated, is what men and 
women make it. In his territory 18 banks 
closed in 18 months, but all industries are 
not going the same way. The red ink in- 
dustry is prospering as are also the dress 
pattern companies, the latter prosperity be- 
ing due to women making their own 
dresses. 

Declaring that the telephone companies 
must get down to basic principles, Mr. 
Lumpkin outlined four essential things to 
be done: Enlarge your market, increase 
your product, advertise selectively and re- 
duce overhead by expansion of employes’ 
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duties. The discussion of these various es- 
sentials are covered in the paper by Mr. 
Lumpkin which was published in TELEPH- 
ony of last week, that of May 23. 

Following Mr. Lumpkin’s talk which was 
most attentively listened to, Chairman Mac- 
Kinnon stressed the importance of thor- 
ough preparation for a campaign. 

The national association, he said, is stat- 
ing the problem to the companies at vari- 
ous state conventions and indicating the 
way out. It suggests to the state associa- 
tions that district campaigns be put on just 
as by a single company, and that the vari- 
ous companies in the districts can be pitted 
against one another in competition for an 
increase in their revenues. 

He declared this the most feasible plan 
known of bringing to employes’ the plan 
of selling and creating enthusiasm through 
the competitive spirit. 

Frank T. Byrne, commercial superin- 
tendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., re- 
ferred to campaigns put on by his organi- 
zation and declared that “atmosphere” must 
be created among employes. “Go out and 
sell telephone service,” he urged. “Forget 
anything that may be said in opposition 
to it.” 

Gustav Hirsch, of Columbus, Ohio, stat- 
ed that he believed in going out after busi- 
ness all of the time and in creating a sales 
organization. He urged an inspection of 
the subscriber's equipment and its repair, 
and a selling campaign at the same time. 

He stated that gains as high as 30 per 
cent have been made when someone who is 
a real salesman handled the work. He cited 
instances of successful campaigns and 
urged that sales be kept going all the time. 
“Keep after the job and you will get busi- 
ness,” he said. “It’s there.” 

L. E. Barnett, of Savannah, stated that 
for the past two years he has been engaged 
in rebuilding his telephone plant. His toll 
business increased 12 per cent last year, 
and there has been an increase of about 4 
per cent in subscribers without any cam- 
paign. He feels that this increased busi- 
ness is due to the rebuilding of the plant. 

R. Phillip Hart, of Cazenovia, stated that 
he had recently sold service to 16 schools 
in rural territory. He was particularly en- 
thusiastic concerning telephones in schools 
and cited cases where the telephone would 
have been most useful. The superintendent 
of schools in his territory told him that 
now is a good time to sell telephones to 
schools. 

H. M. Engh, of Erie, Pa., briefly outlined 
the continuous sales effort of his company 
supplemented by two campaigns a year, 
each of two weeks’ duration. 

During the course of the discussion, a 
number of questions were asked Mr. Lump- 
kin by various ones and suggestions were 
freely offered. The session was closed by 
President Ihmsen shortly before 5 o'clock. 

Second Convention Session. 

Upon calling the second session of the 

convention to order on Thursday morning, 
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President Ihmsen asked for the report of 
the nominating committee. This was read 
by H. H. Griswold, of Phelps and the nom- 
inees suggested were unanimously elected. 


John E. Keib, forester, Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corp., Watertown, was then intro- 
duced by President Ihmsen to speak on the 
subject, “Forestry and Tree Trimming.” 
Mr. Keib briefly gave a number of facts 
relative to forestry in the state and point- 
ed out what has been done in reforestra- 
tion. 

Telephone and light companies, 15 years 
ago, did not pay much attention to trim- 
ming trees, he stated. Now the companies 
trim trees as they should be. He outlined 
methods used by his company and stated 
that it trims trees on both sides of the 
streets thus balancing them up. The cost, 
he stated, is not much higher than if the 
trees were trimmed on one side only and 
the feeling of the public is much better. 

A number of questions Were asked Mr. 
Keib and a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in his comments. 


Exchange Equipment Requirements. 

The second speaker at the Thursday 
morning session was R. H. Burfeind, of 
Chicago, sales engineer of Automatic Elec- 
tric Inc., who presented an interesting pa- 
per on the “Economics of the Small Rural 
Exchange.” Mr. Burfeind related the his- 
tory of the small unattended dial exchange 
now in use in many exchanges in this 
country, as well as in foreign lands. 


The speaker emphasized the need of a 
sales organization in the telephone business 
to educate the rural subscribers to the need 
for higher rates in order to enable the 
telephone company to provide better ser- 
vice. “The failure of the farmer to get as 
good telephone service as the city sub- 
scriber,” declared Mr. Burfeind, “can be 
attributed principally to the low rate the 
rural subscriber now pays. 

Mr. Burfeind endeavored to prove to 
his audience the economy of the unattended 
dial exchange for small communities in 
his paper which will be published in full 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


“Today’s Switchboard and Tomorrow’s 
Profit” was the subject of an address by 
R. B. Miles, of Chicago, sales engineer of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
The five elements of telephone service in 
which telephone subscribers are interested 
were named by Mr. Miles as: A quick 
answer, a speedy connection, a satisfactory 
conversation, a rapid disconnect and a 
prompt recall. 

These fundamentals, he declared, will be 
given with the least possible investment by 
common battery equipment of a type which 
will fit their present-day requirements, and 
yet be so flexible as to take care of the fu- 
ture in growth and in positional changes. 

Mr. Miles stated that the subscriber will 
pay for good telephone service if he is 
sold on it, and the telephone company 
must see to it that he is educated to ap- 
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preciate the added advantages of good 
telephone service. 

At the luncheon Thursday noon, music 
and entertainment were furnished by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
broadcasting station WHAM. Following 
the luncheon a most interesting talk on, 
“Possibilities for Economy in State and Lo- 
cal Government,” given by Mark 
Graves, state tax commissioner, Albany. 


Co’s 


was 


Taxes Expected to Increase. 

Mr. Graves maintained “we need to se- 
lect our public officers as industry selects 
them—for their own qualifications and abil- 
ity to successfully manage business, not 
because they are Democrats or Republi- 
cans,” if better management of public busi- 
ness is desired. He said he expected to 
see taxes increase in the aggregate, but ex- 
pressed the hope the rate of increase can 
be slowed. 

Pointing out that 1850 to 1924, 
taxes on a national scale for federal, state 
and local purposes doubled on an average 
of every 12 years, he said that in New 
York state between 1880 and 1910, 30 years 
uninfluenced by any great war, taxes aver- 
aged annual increases of from 4 to 4% per 
cent. It is from 1913 on, he said that taxes 
have multiplied; federal taxes five times, 
federal taxes paid by New York’s popu- 
lation 13 times, while New York's local 
tax bill has jumped to 3% times that 
of 1913. 

Mr. Graves declared that if the yearly 
increase could be kept to from 4 to 4% 
per cent “we could consider ourselves for- 
tunate.” Only under certain conditions can 
this be accomplished, he maintained, such 
as eternal vigilance in watching expendi- 
tures and proposed expenditures, and 
awakening a tax consciousness in the mind 
of the body politic. 

He declared that governmental expendi- 
tures should be regarded in the same light 
as family expenditures; some things can 
be afforded, and some things cannot. It 
must be remembered, he warned, that the 
government can get revenue to finance op- 
erations only from the pockets of the peo- 
ple through taxes. 

“We cannot go on spending lavishly as 
we have in the past 15 years and still keep 
within the figures I have mentioned,” he 
said, adding that while in each decade and 
generation national wealth has increased 
and the social income has multiplied and 
with it the growth of ability to spend more 
on government, nevertheless 
taxes have been at a rate more rapid than 
increase in wealth, income or population. 
Government has been on a spending spree, 
he said, and taxes are beginning to pinch. 


from 


increases in 


Normal Tax Increased. 

“Tf we can bring the normal increase in 
taxes below the increase in wealth, social 
income and population,” he argued, “we 
will have accomplished something worth- 
while, and as much as I anticipate can be 
brought about. 
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“We need to give thought and attention 
to governmental machinery. Each person 
lives under at least four governments— 
federal, state, county and city. A person 
living in a town, may be living under 10 
governments, each levying taxes, issuing 
borids and spending his money. Town gov- 
ernment was established in 1676, under the 
Duke of York’s laws, and there has been 
little change in town government in 250 
years.” 

“We have too much governmental ma- 
chinery,” he declared, “and a person who 
lives under a federal, state, county and a 
town government and then in school, 
water, fire, lighting, sewer, and sidewalk 
districts, cannot possibly understand the 
overlapping and complicated conditions of 
government under which he lives and which 
he is required to support. The time has 
come when we should recognize that the 
Duke of York’s laws are inadequate.” 


The Concluding Session. 

After calling the Thursday afternoon 
session to order, President Ihmsen intro- 
duced the next speaker, Thos. H. Laine, 
of Albany, N. Y., assistant vice-president 
of the New York Telephone Co., whose 
subject was “Public and Personnel Rela- 
tions of the Telephone Industry.” 

“No matter how small your business is 
nor how large, you have relations with the 
public and you must have good relations,” 
declared the speaker. “Public relations 
mean reputation, and reputation is defined 
by Webster as ‘the opinion of a character 
generally maintained.’ ” 

Mr. Laine named these three conditions 
which determine character and which must 
exist in the telephone industry: 


1. The industry must be progressive. 

2. Service must be of excellent quality 

pleasingly rendered. 

3. The price of telephone service must 

be fair. 

After pointing out the policies of man- 
agement that determine the character of 
a business, Mr. Laine declared that “good 
character in business is the first essential 
of good public relations. The reputation 
of the telephone industry will depend pri- 
marily upon the inherent qualities of the 
business and will be disclosed primarily 
through employe contacts with the general 
public. 

“Employes must be satisfied with and 
feel secure in their work if they are to be 
enthusiastic about the industry or the com- 
pany employing them. An enthusiasm for 
the industry and for the employer is essen- 
tial to public relations.” 

Discussing the need from the public re- 
lations standpoint of furnishing more than 
a salary to the employes, Mr. Laine de- 
clared that the telephone industry should 
have a pension system which should pro- 
vide old age security from want as a 
minimum. Furthermore, it should, as a 


matter of policy, aid the employe by as- 
suming part of the financial burden in- 
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curred by off-duty accidents not covered 
by compensation laws. 

“There are also other cases of financial 
stress,” he declared, “when an employe 
should be able to turn to the company and 
borrow reasonable sums of money upon 
favorable terms, the sole security being 
the character established with his employer 
through his employment.” 


Public relations, he said, are an inevitable 
by-product of a high type of service ren- 
dered in a pleasing manner by employes 
who are satisfied with their work and the 
return they derive therefrom. “Public re- 
lations and personnel problems are insep- 
arable,” he stated in closing. 


Mr. Laine’s interesting paper will be 
published in full in an early issue. 

Leo K. Farnan, of Rochester, plant 
methods supervisor, Rochester Telephone 
Corp., was the second speaker at the 
Thursday afternoon session, his subject 
being “The Plant Man’s Responsibility for 
Service.” 

“The telephone operator,” declared Mr. 
Farnan, “may be the original ‘voice with 
a smile’; she may be operating intelligence 
and efficiency personified, but unless plant 
and equipment are built and maintained in 
accordance with well-established standards 
she cannot give good service. 


“It is apparent to telephone folks that 
our chief responsibility for service is in 
providing good plant and equipment, prop- 
erly installed and maintained. Granting the 
first two, the most. important and ever- 
present problem of service responsibility is 
maintenance. Maintenance, undoubtedly, 
has more to do with the quality of service 
than any other factor. Maintenance 
statistics over a period of years have 
proved that the repairman or wire chief 
has one of the most important responsibili- 
ties for service in the organization.” 


Mr. Farnan described a survey under- 
taken with the idea of determining to what 
extent preventive trouble maintenance 
would be expected to reduce service inter- 
ruptions. By means of this survey each 
exchange district was covered once a year. 
“The survey emphasized clearly,” declared 
Mr. Farnan, “that there are many items 
incident to good service which have no 
direct interest for the subscriber; yet they 
mean much in the quality of the service he 
receives. . . . It indicates a new sense of 
responsibility to the plant man and that 
he is discharging it in a typical manner.” 

The address by Mr. Farnan will be 
published in full in another issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Independent Manufacturers’ Importance. 

“The Telephone Manufacturer” was the 
subject discussed by Ben Woodbury, of 
Rochester, N. Y., telephone sales manager 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., in the closing address of the Thurs- 
day afternoon session. Mr. Woodbury re- 
called to mind the many ways in which 
the Independent manufacturer played a 
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most important role in the development of 
the telephone industry. 

“We believe,” declared Mr. Woodbury, 
“that the Independent telephone manufac- 
turer has more than justified his existence, 
that the Independent viewpoint, Independ- 
ent thinking and the initiative and creative- 
ness it fosters, the resourcefulness it en- 
genders, have played no small part in this 
country in placing the telephone where it 
stands today, far ahead of the rest of the 
world. 

“We have been informed from more 
than one source, and certainly believe it 
ourselves, that it is desirable and necessary 
that the integrity of the Independent tele- 
phone operating group in this country be 
maintained. It cannot be maintained, how- 
ever, unless the integrity of the Independ. 
ent manufacturing group be also main- 
tained.” 

Mr. Woodbury’s excellent paper will be 
published in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

President Ihmsen brought the convention 
to a close with a few congratulatory words 
to the members. 


Golf Tournament. 

The annual golf tournament conducted 
as a part of the convention was held at the 
Oak Hill Country Club on Friday, May 
22, by the courtesy of Fred C. Goodwin, 
chairman of the board, Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. Due to the convention officiai- 
ly closing on Thursday, there were less en- 
trants than usual but approximately 20 con- 
testants played. 

The first prize, a $20 gold piece, went 
to Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, IIl., and 
the second, $10 in gold, to Ralph R. Bitler, 
of the Burgess Battery Co., Chicago. The 
scores were as follows: 


Club 
Gross Handicap Score 
Frank L. Eldridge. 96 30 66 
Ralph R. Bitler... 106 30 76 


Arthur S. Gibson. 106 30 76 


The tie between Mr. Bitler and Mr. Gib- 
son, of the Rochester Telephone Corp., was 
decided in favor of Mr. Bitler. 


Rochester Operator the Lilac Queen. 


In welcoming the telephone people to 
Rochester, the speakers referred to the lilac 
display and the possibility that an operator 
of the Rochester Telephone Corp. might be 
the lilac queen. 

For the past two years the Chamber of 
Commerce and city of Rochester have con- 
ducted a contest among the Rochester in- 
dustries for a young woman as lilac queen, 
to be crowned on lilac Sunday at the com- 
mencement of “lilac week.” 

The queen is chosen on charm, poise and 
personality, and this year, Miss Jennie Mar- 
garet Molhoek, an operator in the Culver 
exchange of the Rochester Telephone Corp. 
was selected from among 11 contestants 
for the crown. Lilac Sunday was May 24 
but because of rain, the crowning of Miss 
Molhoek as “Lilac Queen” was postponed 
until May 27, 
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New York Has Good Operators’ Meeting 


Interesting Papers on All Phases of Operating Work Read and Discussed at 


Operators’ Conference During Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York—Conference Benefits--Cooperation of Offices and Departments 


This year’s annual operators’ conference 
of the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, held at the Seneca Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y., May 20 and 21, during 
the association’s annual convention, came 
up to the high standard set by previous 
conventions. Although the attendance 
was not as great as in previous years, the 
attendance being approximately 125, the 
papers presented were unusually fine and 
keen interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings by everyone present. 

Four sessions were held by the opera- 
tors’ conference, which was conducted in 





They not only lend to it a decorative 
touch but they bring the actual picture that 
all have in their minds’ eye of that some- 
thing that makes good telephone service, 
giving to the seeing eye the actual repre- 
sentation of those who receive the cus- 
tomer’s order, clear the way through a 
network of wires, and place his voice in 
direct communication with the desired 
party. 

They come to the convention most will- 
ingly for the purpose of comparing notes, 
to find out why such and such is done 
when, perhaps according to their thinking, 


diagnosis and feels it would be better to 
consult with one or 
practitioners, he sends out an S. O. S. 
They meet and go into a huddle, and when 
they come up they have the answer, as a 
rule. 

Keeping in mind the word “consultation” 
in connection with this conference, let’s 
liken ourselves to the physicians, know- 
ing that the S. O. S. was sent out and 
that we have been called in for consulta- 
tion. If there is anything in our daily 
work that is, or looks, ill, out of joint, or 
feverish, let’s go into a huddle and deter- 


more of his fellow 
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Some of the Traffic People Who Were Present at the Operators’ Conference Held During the 10th Annual Convention of the Up-—State 
Telephone Association of New York at Rochester on May 20 and 21. 


an- able manner by Miss Eleanor E. 
O’Flanagan, Rochester, N. Y. The opening 
session was in the form of a luncheon, 
Wednesday noon. An afternoon session 
was conducted on Wednesday and morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions were held on 
Thursday, May 21. 

The papers presented, and the lively 
discussions which ensued, touched upon 
practically every phase of operating work, 
particular attention being given to the dis- 
cussion of new and improved methods of 
operating. 


The Operators’ Conference. 
By C. C. Vickery, 
Traffic Superintendent, Rochester Telephone 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
A telephone convention without an op- 
erators’ conference would be like a 


book with a few chapters omitted. Every 
man attending a convention will have to 
admit that it would have space “To Let” 
if it were not for the ladies who attend, 
giving it that touch of delightfulness that 
makes it doubly worth while. 





another way would be superior. They 
desire to see what Mary Jones of Phone- 
ville looks like. They had her on the toll 
line and made a mental picture of how she 
would appear; and, well, if they could 
only shake her—hand—it would help some. 

Then, too, there is the change of “eats,” 
the theater, a chance to shop and see 
something different; and too, the conven- 
tion—well, bless them. You cannot blame 
them for wanting to attend the convention 
and be on time for the operators’ confer- 
ence. 

What is a “conference” anyway? And 
why? A “conference,” according to the 
dictionary, is a meeting for consultation, 
discussion, interchange of opinions or ad- 
justment of difficulties. What a chance 
that is. Now let’s get that clear—con- 
sultation, discussion, interchange of opin- 
ions or adjustment of difficulties. 

Let’s take the first word—consultation. 
That is a word we often hear in connec- 
tion with someone who is ill and, as a 
rule, a physician is called in on the case. 
If he is hesitant about accepting his own 
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mine whether we will operate, re-set, or 
bury. 

Our second word—discussion—means 
examination by argument, and oh, what an 
opportunity when you think of argument! 
Argument is meat to some. Well, we have 
had some of that brand in our conferences 
in the past. It’s like putting a little pepper 
on a salad—to give it more kick. So you 
see, we have something to look forward 
to. If there are any arguments in the air, 
the only thing we must do is to keep them 
under control and bar strangleholds. 

Next we have a combination of three 
words—interchange of opinions—or to 
give and take mutually. We all must have 
an opinion on any subject that may be 
brought out in this general broadcast. Sure- 
ly we are not going to sit here and permit 
a few to express thefr opinions without 
giving voice to ours. We should not be 
willing to take without giving in return, so 
feel at liberty to hang out your opinions 
here for a good airing. 
them need the air! 


Maybe some oi 


Now we come to “adjustment of diffi- 
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air. 
not contaminating it! 
glass of ice water. 


night sentinel. 


fresh air. 
I will not fail you! 
drowsiness. 


wise sleep-drugged town. 
quietly placed on my flowers. 
MorAL: 
“Art thou little? 





THE NIGHT SENTINEL=THE OPERATOR 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


On a summer night—and that time of night when the signals are beginning 
to be few and far between—I pause at the open window for a breath of fresh 
How pure it feels in my throat and lungs now that the town’s dust is 
I draw several deep breaths that are as refreshing as a 


I lean forward and look up into the placid midnight summer sky. The 
stars drowsily blink their eyes as a child who is fighting sleep. 
I seem to hear moths go glimmering by. 

Now my little town out yonder in the night is growing drowsy-eyed. 
Lights are disappearing, one after another, from the windows. 
all be gone except an occasional one in a home where there is sickness, which 
will continue to pierce the darkness and fade away only in the light of dawn. 

Except for this, my little town is asleep in bed.. But because of this, I 
must be vigilant; must watch with the watchers for I am my little town’s 


Alone, lonely, and sleepy, too, I go to the window for another breath of 
Oh, my sleepy town, how you trust me! 
I must think of something, do something to dispel my 


I will look at my flowers in the window-box. 
touch them with the tips of my fingers. 
not alone. The Great Creator is spraying His grass, trees and flowers with a 
dewy drink. Now, I am not sleepy nor lonely. , 

How quietly night sentinels work, I think, as I look at those three or 
four lighted casements cutting holes in the darkness out yonder in my other- 
Then I look down at the dew that has been so 


Do thy little well; 
And for thy comfort know 

Great men can do their greatest work 
No better than just so.” 


In the stillness 


Soon they will 


I must not fail you— 


They are asleep, too. I 
My fingers are damp. Why, I am 




















culties.” Adjustment is the act of adjust- 
ing or condition of being adjusted. We do 
not need the help of a chiropractor for 
such an operation, so let’s do our own 
adjusting. Difference is a state or meas- 
ure of being unlike. Well, what a world 
it would be if we were all alike. 


We have a standard set of instructions 
to guide us in our toli work. They are 
the same throughout the state, and the 
United States for that matter. In fact, 
if a party in Chicago wanted to call a 
party in Paris, France, the instructions for 
handling that call would be the same as 
though the call were placed from your 
own home town. As a matter of fact, the 
method of handling local calls varies but 
little in one town with another; therefore, 
with this in mind, we can go on with our 
conference feeling that we are on common 
ground. 


Before doing so, however, let’s consider 
for a moment one of the things that holds 
many from voicing their opinions—it is 
self-depreciation brought about by self- 
conscious fear. All one has to do to over- 
come a condition of this kind is to crack 
the ice that has you frozen in, by getting 
on your feet and listening to your own 


voice for just one second. You will be 
surprised to find that all of the good peo- 
ple around you are only interested in giv- 
ing you a helping hand by answering your 
question. 

Suppose your question is one that you 
feel you should know without asking it? 
No doubt, someone will be glad to hear 
the answer besides yourself. So far as 
you are concerned, it is not so much what 
others know that should bother you but 
how much of what they know that you 
can obtain from them for your own in- 
formation. 

We do not need a “happus cappus” as 
Andy says, but what we do need is, “I 
ask you to ask me,” as Em says. 


Cooperation with Other Offices 
and Other Departments. 
By Mary A. Sonne, 
Chief Operator, Rochester Telephone 
Corp., Dansville, N. Y. 

In the telephone business we find that 
cooperation between departments and be- 
tween our own and other companies’ 
offices is most essential in maintaining 
good telephone service. 

When speaking of cooperation, we, as a 
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rule, think of it as concurring in action, 
effort, or effect. One can, of course, co- 
operate with others and make them feel 
that although we are cooperating we are 
not doing it willingly; that is, that we do 
not add to our effort that which makes 
the other fellow feel that it is a pleasure 
to cooperate with him. Therefore, it is 
necessary to inject a pleasing personality, 
the voice with a smile, into our association 
with others—a smile without the voice, and 
action that radiates a smile although no 
facial smile is in evidence. 

This is also true when dealing with the 
subscriber, such as giving him information 


‘ in regard to someone he is trying to reach 


and the name does not appear in the direc- 
tory, or whether he is making a complaint 
of trouble on his line or he registers a 
vigorous complaint about his service. All 
of these conditions should always be 
received in a most pleasing way by the 
employe who has the opportunity to handle 
such calls. 

Personality plus cooperation with the 
subscriber leaves him in a pleasing frame 
of mind, and he hangs up his receiver 
feeling that he has obtained satisfaction 

Should we let the case drop there, if it 
is a complaint of service or trouble? 

No—for if we have made him feel that 
the difficulty he has complained of is 
going to be remedied, we should always 
be interested enough in our promise to 
him to see that the telephone company has 
made good; and if so, naturally we are 
interested enough to find out if the sub- 
scriber is entirely satisfied. So we call 
him back at a later day perhaps, depend- 
ing, of course, on the nature of the com- 
plaint made. 


The same cooperation applies between the 
operator and her chief operator, and too, 
between the chief operator and her super- 
iors. Now and then the company puts 
something new into effect, or perhaps a 
change is made in a practice that has been 
in effect for some time. As soon as we 
have read over the new instructions out- 
lining the new or explaining the change, 
our thoughts sometimes are apt to criticize 
when really we should immediately accept 
without question and cooperate. 


Cashier Uses Telephone in Locked 
Vault to Summon Help. 


A lone bandit robbed the First National | 


Bank of Palestine, Texas, of between $5,- 
and $6,000 a short time ago. 

He forced J. T. Cooper, cashier, and 
two women employes into the vault, locked 
the door and fled with money in 
cashier’s cage. Mr. Cooper used a tele- 
phone inside the vault to notify authorities. 

Banks can well afford to have direct line 
telephones in their vaults for use in emer- 
gencies such as this. The monthly cost of 
a telephone is a very low insurance rate 
to pay for the service rendered when an 
emergency occurs. 


the 


















Illinois Holds Large District Meetings 


District Meetings of Illinois Telephone Association Attracts 270 Telephone 


Men and Women From 106 Towns—Traffic School Proves to Be a Feature 
Attraction—Fundamentals of Problem of Inductive Coordination Discussed 


By T. De Witt Talmage, 


Transmission Engineer, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Three successful district meetings were 
held in eastern and southern Illinois at 
Paris, Olney and Nashville on May 12, 13 
and 14, respectively. Out of the total of 
270 telephone people taking part in the 
three meetings, nearly one-half were oper- 
ators who attended the traffic school of in- 
struction held in connection with-the group 
meetings. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the traffic school was the explanation of 
the new toll operating practice by W. C. 
Cloyd, division toll traffic supervisor of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Cloyd out- 
lined the most important changes in the 
practice and gave reasons for the improve- 
ments. He further stated that all toll 
centers should have a copy of the new toll 
operating practice since it contains the 
latest and most satisfactory methods of 
standard operating. Most of the changes 
in the new practice are conducive to better 
public relations. 

The largest and most enthusiastic traffic 
school was that held at Paris, with an 
attendance of 61 operators. Some of the 
many subjects presented in this .meeting 
were: Voice technique, peg count and its 
purpose, ticket record work, and proposed 
changes in the toll operating practice. 

Those taking part in the program were: 


Miss Kathryn Taylor, voice instructor; 
L. F. Shepherd, traffic superintendent; 
Miss Minnie Baber, traffic supervisor ; 


Walter Cloyd division toll supervisor ; and 
Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor 
of the Illinois Telephone Association. The 
history and development of the telephone 
service in each town was told by Miss Jess 
M. Albin, chief operator, Paris; Miss 
Emma Arnold, chief operator, Olney, and 
Mrs. Leona Zimmerman, chief operator, 
Nashville. 

The traffic school concluded with a gen- 
eral free-for-all discussion in the nature 
of an open forum. In this open forum 
the operators were -given an opportunity 
to present their problems and have them 
solved. In addition to the oral questions, 
there was a total of 102 written questions 
submitted by the operators for discussion. 
Every question was answered before the 
school was brought to a close. 

First prize in the question contest at 
Paris was won by Miss Martha McCoy, 
of Mattoon, toll supervisor of the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co. At Olney, 


Miss Bessie Walker, of Grayville, toll op- 
erator of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., won the contest and Mrs. Leona 











A GRATIFYING LETTER. 

Here is a letter that made “Teleph- 
ony’s” staff feel good. It is from Earl 
F. Stice, general manager of the 
National Trail Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Altamont, Ill., which oper- 
ates four other exchanges at Beecher 
City, Brownstown, Loogootee and St. 
Elmo. The letter reads as follows: 

“Enclosed you will find check cover- 
ing subscription to “Telephony” (the 
telephone man’s right hand) for the year 
1931. The engineering data that you are 
now furnishing us is excellent and is a 
great help to us telephone people who 
operate in a small way.” 

“Telephony” publishes a page of engi- 
neering data every week. 








Zimmerman, of Mt. Vernon, chief opera- 
tor, won the prize at Nashville. 

‘The men’s commercial and plant confer- 
ence was held separate from the traffic 
school in each instance. R. A. Lumpkin, 
president of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, opened the meeting with an intensely 
interesting commercial which 
stressed the importance of sales activities 
by telephone employes. Mr. Lumpkin 
pointed out methods of starting a sales 
campaign and what could reasonably be 
expected in the way of results from a well- 
organized employe sales campaign. The 
remainder of the morning session was 
given over to a symposium on coordina- 
tion of power and telephone plant. 

T. De Witt Talmage, transmission engi- 
neer of the Illinois Telephone Association, 
opened the inductive coordination discus- 
sion with an outline of the growing im- 
portance of the proper coordination of 
parallel power and telephone circuits to 
control noise induced in the telephone cir- 
cuits. After telling of the early trials at 
eliminating inductive interference, Mr. Tal- 
mage discussed the rapid growth of farm 
electrification in Illinois and the steady 
progress in extensions of high-voltage 
transmission lines of the electric power 
systems. 

W. W. Russell, inductive coordination 
engineer of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
then gave an informative lecture and dem- 
onstration of the fundamental factors af- 
fecting noise induction. Twenty-three 
stereopticon slides were used in conjunc- 
tion with an elaborate miniature model of 
an inductive exposure of three spans of 
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discussion 


power circuit and six spans of telephone 
line about 20 feet in length. In addition 
to this equipment the demonstration made 
use of a large amount of amplifying ap- 
paratus and a power switchboard with as- 
sociated three-phase transformers. 

The morning session of the men’s meet- 
ing was a joint conference of telephone 
men and representatives of the electric 
light and power industry. About 25 elec- 
tric power engineers took advantage of 
these meetings to better acquaint them- 
selves with the fundamentals of the in- 
ductive coordination problem. 

In the afternoon at the Paris meeting, 
the men were taken on an inspection trip 
through the automatic exchanges at Chris- 
man and Redmon, Ill. A. L. Stadermann, 
chief engineer of the Wabash Telephone 
Co., gave an explanation in advance of the 
inspection trip, of the operation and 
method of using the CAX and SACMX 
type of machine-switching equipment. Ver- 
milion, a third automatic 
cated close to Paris, was not included in 
the trip due to lack of time. 

The afternoon program for the men at 
Olney consisted of 


exchange lo- 


three closely-related 
plant subjects of timely importance. FE. D. 
Brink, Jr., plant superintendent of the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., gave a 
talk on “Plant Records.” Mr. Brink sug- 
gested calling the familiar trouble ticket 
a “local service report” in order to elimi- 
nate the suggestive word “trouble” when 
dealing with kinds of 
plant records and forms were discussed 
by Mr. Brink including those records nec- 
essary in making a commercial survey or 
development study. 

A. J. Brumleve, auditor of the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co., took as his 
subject “Why Plant Reports?” Mr. Brum- 
leve gave a very clear explanation of just 
what value plant reports really are in the 
bookkeeping of a telephone company. 

Variety was introduced in the Nashville 
meeting by substituting the subject “Econ- 
omies in Plant Design” for the plant re- 
port discussion. A. A. Wilson, engineer of 
the Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co., 
handled the explanation of the benefits to 
be derived from previous careful planning 
in a very efficient manner. Mr. Wilson 
stressed the point, and made use of many 
actual examples emphasizing the fact that 
low initial cost is not always true economy 
in the building of a telephone plant. 

The concluding plant discussion in both 
the Olney and Nashville meetings was led 


subscribers. All 
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by T. DeWitt Talmage who covered the 
subject of “Transmission Design of Tele- 
phone Circuits.” This part of the program 
considered the economic allocation of the 
transmission standard to the various por- 
tions of the plant; that is, the local ex- 
change plant and the trunk and toll plant. 

It was explained that the economic study 
involved in the general toll-switching plan 
resulted in the allocation of one-half of 
the average transmission loss of inter-city 
connections to the plant between the toll 
office and the subscriber. This portion of 
the connection is called the toll terminal 
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loss. The speaker described the “bottle 
neck” of the telephone system, which re- 
tards the flow of an adequate volume of 
transmission, as the tributary trunk circuit 
between the tributary office and its toll 
center. 

The remainder of the discussion brought 
out the fact that copper prices more near- 
ly approach the price of iron today than 
has been the case in 25 years. The dis- 
cussion conclusively proved that today is 
an advantageous time to substitute copper 
wire for worn-out iron circuits. 

In concluding the arguments for more 
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intelligent planning of tributary trunk cir- 
cuits, Mr. Talmage illustrated the savings 
that could be effected in the local exchange 
plant once the “bottle neck” is removed 
from the picture. 

Much favorable comment was received 
on the plan of holding the three meetings 
on consecutive days. Such a plan not only 
effects economies in the cost of holding 
the meetings but results in the attendance 
of a greater proportion of manufacturers’ 
representatives which is of mutual benefit. 
Plans are being made by the Illinois asso- 


ciation to conduct additional meetings 


Some New Toll Operating Practices 


New Methods for Completing Toll Calls Include Substituting Out Ticket 
for Report Ticket, “(Customer Held’ Method, Discontinuance of Double- 
Timing Reports—Paper Read at Traffic Conference of New York Convention 


By Miss Etta Earl, 


Traffic Supervisor, New York Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the past few years, many changes 
have been made to improve the accuracy 
and speed of handling toll calls. As you 
know, the grade of transmission over toll 
lines is so improved that there is little 
cause for complaint due to interruptions 
that cause unnecessary repetition. 

Wrong numbers are few compared to 
the volume of traffic, due to intensive voice 
work training and teaching operators to 
concentrate when receiving a call. Cut- 
offs—one of the greatest annoyances to 
which a customer has been subject—have 
been greatly reduced by programming in 
the individual offices the items to be 
watched in order to avoid them, such as, 
proper challenging, tracing cords, etc. 

The speed of service to the customer 
throughout the Bell System has been con- 
siderably improved in a short period of 
time. For example, the average time 
from the appearance of the signal until the 
customer gets a definite report or starts 
conversation at present is about 90 seconds, 
while a few years ago five minutes was 
considered good service. 

This change has been brought about, of 
course, by the CLR method of operation ; 
and in the past year, going a step farther 
in doing directory work, securing numbers 
and routes while the customer is at the 
telephone. In the new toll operating prac- 
tice which will be issued in a short time, 
will be found many changes which make 
for a marked improvement in the interest 
of faster and more acceptable service. 

It might be interesting to you to talk 
about the setup of the new toll operating 
practice and some of the major changes 
which will be effective very shortly. The 
setup of the new practice is more con- 
venient for reference purposes as each 
division is made up of sections. 

A special system of numbering the sec- 
tions has been devised in an effort to facili- 


tate the looking up of references and the 
adding of supplementary material as neces- 
sary. For example: In division A, sec- 
tions 1 to 100 inclusive cover instructions 
for CLR and point-to-point operators 
handling regular calls; sections 101 to 150, 
special classes of calls, such as, public sta- 
tion, collect calls, etc. Division B—in- 
ward operators’ work—and the remaining 
divisions are set up in the same manner. 
The supervisors’ and chief operators’ in- 
structions have been appended to the vari- 
ous sections. 

The principal thing to remember in 
using the new practice is that in each divi- 
sion we have a section for regular calls, 
another for special classes of calls, then 
supplementary reports and orders, and 
last in each division are the general in- 
structions pertaining to that division. 

Some of the changes included are dis- 
cussed in the following: Some of the 
smaller offices have been handling some of 
the items incorporated in this manner for 
some time so it will not be entirely new 
to them. 

In connection with the changes there is 
a revised outward ticket: which provides 
spaces for certain notations on collect calls 
and a space for the name of the termi- 
nating via office. The ticket also has lines 
across the lower half of the face of the 
ticket for the CLR operators’ reports. 
Point-to-point operators’ entries are shown 
on the back. 

Report tickets are discontinued entirely 
and the out ticket is used as a report ticket 
when necessary by showing the request 
made by the calling party in the “Spec. 
Instr.” space. 

The new AG request practice contem- 
plates that whenever possible the customer 
will be held at the telephone, if an imme- 
diate attempt should be made on a call, 
and that the AG request will be passed 


by the CLR operator over an inter-posi- 
tion trunk to the proper point-to-point 
operator at the O. T.C. 

The point-to-point operator will pro- 
ceed at once to locate the ticket and make 
an attempt on the call, first securing the 
calling line unless it has already been 
secured. After the request has been re- 
ceived, the point-to-point operator assumes 
full responsibility for the attempt and the 
report. (Rule 5-11.) 

The new WH report practice contem- 
plates that the customer will be held ax 
the telephone and that the WH report will 
be advanced to the O.T.C. TX by the 
T. T.C. CLR operator. The O.T.C. TX 
will at once proceed to locate the ticket 
and complete the call while the circuit is 
being held. She will assume full responsi- 
bility for the report. 

“LK Ticket” reports are discontinued. 
The T.T.C. CLR operator will super- 
vise as on an inward call if the called 
party is holding the line; or will hold the 
circuit and the called line, cut out, and 
await a further order from the O. T.C. if 
the called party is not holding the line. 
She will release the connection as on an 
inward call. (Rules 12 to 19.) 

When a WH report is received on a 
cancelled call the practice provides for 
cancelling the leave word order and not 
ringing the calling station unless the 
called party insists regardless of the hour 
of day. (19C.) 

We all know that customers have been 
more or less annoyed by our present prac- 
tice in regard to the subsequent attempts 
made and requests to cancel calls. While 
our completion results have shown 4 
marked improvement in the past few years, 
customers have been generally. dissatisfied 
with our practice. I think you will find 
that the new practice gives us an opportu- 
nity to attain just as good, or even better, 
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results in completion without annoyance to 
our customers. 

Provision is made for accepting definite 
cancellation orders without further ques- 
tion. Arf operator may say, for example: 
“All right sir, I am sorry we were unable 
to complete your call to New York.” New 
phrases are provided for use when a call- 
ing party gives a cancellation order which 
indicates that he still wants the call but 
does not understand that we will make 
further attempts to complete it. The 
operator may say, for example: “I shall 
be glad to try the call tomorrow at any 
time that is convenient to you.” (Rule 20.) 

In order to speed up the movement of 
the traffic, provision is made for writing a 
duplicate ticket under a number of condi- 
tions in which the out ticket is not im- 
mediately available and for using the dupli- 
cate in advancing the call. In any such 
case, the related out ticket is located as 
promptly as possible and the duplicate is 
attached to it. The duplicate is not con- 
sidered in the day’s count of business. 
(F-3 App. 2.) 

Customers will be held at the telephone 
on calls on which the charge is to be trans- 
ferred to a third station. The elimination 
of the dismissal of a customer while the 
acceptance of the charge by the third tele- 
phone is being obtained, is desirable from 
the standpoint of service to customers but 
it is believed that no toll board call should 
be billed against another station unless the 
acceptance of the charge has first been 
secured. 

In the new practice, therefore, the opera- 
tor proceeds at once with the completion 
of the call and refers the call to her super- 
visor as an overlapping operation. The 
supervisor secures the acceptance of the 
charge during conversation 
thereafter as possible. 

If the second station refuses to accept 
the charge or if acceptance of the charge 
has not been secured before the end of the 
next business day, the supervisor tells the 
first station that she has been unable to 
secure acceptance of the charge and that 
the call is, therefore, being billed to the 
first station. 

If objection is raised, she will tell the 
customer that further effort will be made 
to have the other station accept the charge. 
This practice will not be applied to calls 
from public stations, since it is not possi- 
ble to bill the call to the public station in 
a case in which the third station refuses to 
accept the charge. (A-2 Sr. 2.) 

In completing slow-answer calls, when 
a report of DA is received, the operator 
does not give the report to the calling 
party even if he is holding the line but 
at once asks to have the connection 
changed, holds the calling party on the 
line, and gives a DA report only if a con- 
firming report is received. This elimi- 
hates annoying the customer by recalling 
him about a minute after he has been re- 
leased to give a confirming report. 


or as soon 
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At the end of 1% minutes (instead of 
one minute) after a call has been passed, 
if the O. T.C. operator has not received 
an answer from the called station or a 
report of DA, she asks, “Is the number 
DA?” instead of passing an AG order as 
in the former practice. The same proce- 
dure is followed after the operator has 
asked to have the connection changed on 
a call. 

The practice of having the connection 
changed when a report of DA is received 
is followed on each attempt instead of on 
the first attempt only, as formerly. 

In giving a DA report, the operator 
offers to try the call again in an interval 








ANALYSIS OF HONESTY. 

The need of honesty cannot be over- 
estimated. Most of us are honest in big 
things, but there are many who are not 
so scrupulous in small matters. 

There is, for example, the man who 
robs his employer of time by failing to 
observe working hours or wastes the 
time of others by not being punctual in 
keeping appointments. The salesman 
who fails to be at the buyer’s office punc- 
tually at the appointed hour labors 
under a self-imposed handicap before he 
starts his solicitation. 

In the final analysis, being honest is 
simply showing the proper consideration 
for the property of others, whether it be 
time, money or goods.—L. A. Downs. 








of time (20 minutes or one hour) instead 
of at a clock time, as formerly. (A-6R3, 
A-23R3, A-302R2, A-303R1, B-2R5.) 

The verifying of DA reports is discon- 
tinued as a regular practice in the case of 
both the called and calling stations. Fig- 
ures obtained in a recent study show 15 
per cent stations reached during verifica- 
tion and less than 2 per cent found to be 
out of order. 

Since it seems fair to assume that most 
of the stations would have been reached on 
the next subsequent attempt or that a re- 
port of OD would have been obtained, the 
results secured from the present verifica- 
tion practice do not seem to warrant the 
labor involved. (A-23R3, A-25R2, B-2R5.) 

In the case of an FC (different station) 
report, the calling party’s consent is ob- 
tained in all cases before any attempt is 
made to reach the called party at the sec- 
ond station, regardless of whether or not 
it is reached through the same toll center. 
If the operator is permitted to reach the 
second station, she passes the call to the 
same toll center unless she knows posi- 
tively that the second station is reached 
through a different toll center. (A-8Ré6c.) 

New phrases are used in announcing 
collect calls. The principal change is in 
the phrase: “I have a collect call for 
Mr. Jones from Mr. Love at Jamestown. 
Will you accept the charge?” The intro- 


duction, “I have a collect call,” is provided 
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for the purpose of making it perfectly 
clear to the called station that a collect 
call is involved. 

The former phrase, “Will you pay for 
the message?” is changed to, “Will you 
accept the charge?” for the reason that on 
a collect call placed by a telegraph com- 
pany for the purpose of delivering a tele- 
gram, the latter phrase is less apt to be 
mistaken as a request to pay for the tele- 
gram as well as the toll call. 

Collect calls are announced as such on 
all subsequent attempts, even after the 
charge has been accepted. This provision 
is made so that a subsequent attempt, par- 
ticularly to a P.B.X., will not be mis- 
taken for a paid call if the person who 
answers the called station does not hap- 
pen to be one who originally accepted the 
charge. (A-102R5.) 

Experience has shown that collect calls 
are sometimes billed to the calling party 
because the operator fails to enter “col” 
in the “Collect” space, although she 
handles the call as a collect call and enters 
“ok col” on the back of the ticket. 


With the new practice, the word “Yes” 
is entered in the “Accepted” space if the 
charge is accepted by the called station 
and the entry “ok col” is omitted. It is 
thought that writing “Yes” in the “Ac- 
cepted” space will remind the operator to 
enter “col” in the “Collect” space if she 
has neglected to do so; or failing this, that 
the entry “Yes” on the face of the ticket 
will catch the attention of the revenue 
accounting people and indicate that an 
acceptance of the charge was secured from 
the called station. 

The word “No” is entered in the “Ac- 
cepted” space if the charge is not accept- 
ed by the called station; but in this case 
“chg not accepted” is entered in the space 
for reports in order not to create an excep- 
tion to the general rule for entering 
chargeable reports on tickets. (A-102R5.) 

In quoting rates to customers an “A” 
operator who receives a request for a rate 
to a long distance point will reach the 
CLR operator and ask for the rate in the 
hearing of the customer. 

In order to avoid transferring the con- 
nection, the CLR operator who receives 2 
request from a customer (or an “A” oper- 
ator) for a rate which she fails to find in 
the information provided at her position, 
secures it from the rate operator, using a 
split cord connection. She does this re- 
gardless of whether or not the customer 
wishes to place a call. 

The CLR operator on receiving from a 
customer (or an “A” operator) a request 
for a connection to the rate operator, 
asks: “What rate do you wish, please?’ 

When a customer asks for a rate with- 
out specifying whether he wishes the sta- 
tion-to-station or the person-to-person rate, 
the long distance operator first questions 
him, saying, “Do you wish the rate for 
talking with anyone who answers?” and 
then quotes the proper rate. 
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The phrases used in quoting rates have 
been changed. Those specified for quot- 
ing station-to-station rates to points to 
which the day station-to-station rate is 
more than 35 cents, provide for naming 
the hours during which the rate is effec- 
tive before quoting the rate, instead of 
after quoting it as formerly; for example, 
the operator may say: “Between 4:30 
a. m. and 7 p. m., the rate to Syracuse is 

for the first three minutes.” 
(A-201R25, E-2R3.) 

The new practice permits somewhat 
broader use of phraseology in those cases 
in which it will help the customer to 
understand a report or will better express 
a personal interest in the service. Of 
course, in the smaller offices it has always 
been true that personal interest has seemed 
easy to express, while in a large office, it 
has been more of a problem. 

For this reason the larger toll centers 
and especially the indexed offices will wel- 
come the practice of allowing the operator 
to use her own good judgment when it be- 
comes apparent that a Variation will help 
the customer to understand the report or 
will better express a personal interest in 
his service. The new practice also allows 
that report phrases be omitted whenever 
the calling party is on the line and indi- 
cates that he understands the report of the 
called station. (A-302 foreword and 
Rle.f, g.) 

It is intended that insofar as possible 
the person at the called station and the 
calling party shall not be annoyed by the 
repetition of questions which have been 
asked on previous attempts and which do 
not need be repeated. In line with this, 
the question, “Will you talk with any one 
else?” is to be omitted on all subsequent 
attempts. 

If the report received from the called 
station is still indefinite and indicates that 
the called station has not been in com- 
munication with the called party, no ques- 
tions are to be asked. If the report indi- 
cates that the called station has been in 
communication with the called party and 
may now have more definite information 
regarding his whereabouts and prospect 
of return, such questions as are appro- 
priate may be repeated. (A-24R2b and 
N, A-302RI1k.) 

Changes have been made in the NC, 
BY, DA, and OD reports. The new 
phrases agree with those to be used by 
“A” operators; for example, the NC 
report is: “I am sorry, the circuits are 
busy now. I will call you.” The word 
“now” seems to emphasize the temporary 
nature of the delay. The phrase, “I will 
call you,” seems preferable to the longer 
phrase, “I will keep trying to get one and 
call you,” formerly used. 

The former schedule of subsequent 
attempts specified various intervals—10, 


15, 20 or 30 minutes and one hour or two 
hours, depending upon the report received. 
This complicated the memorizing of the 
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Path of Progress Evolution from 


Present Situation. 

“The path of progress is an evolution 
from our present situation. The demo- 
cratic method followed in America pro- 
vides abler and more effective, though 
less spectacular, leadership than any 
other, but also far more ability for at- 
tainment amongst the public generally. 
Furthermore, democracy provides a far 
higher economic, social and spiritual ob- 
jective than any other form of society. 

Industrial democracy has given this 
generation the tools to accomplish great 
things for humanity. We are living in 
a time of great opportunity, of stimu- 
lating appeal to the imagination. The 
mastery of depression is one of the chal- 
lenges ahead of us. Let us continue to 
attack it. 

Every day in the papers we read of 
some action taken, of this plan or that 
program, for the press is the medium for 
the interchange of ideas. Every week, 
at least, someone comes forward with a 
program and the desire to start an asso- 
ciation to further it. You go nowhere 
where it isn’t discussed. This process is 
going on with thousands and thousands 
of people in every part of this country. 

Out of it we shall get an answer—we 
shall get plans for progress perhaps 
never clearly defined but plans that take 
account of the needs of the many, that 
have been tested from every angle, and 
that have behind them the power of the 
American people, and are likely to be in 
effective operation before anyone has 
time to make a good description of them. 
—Address by W. S. Gifford, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at annual luncheon of Associated Press. 








schedule. The new practice specifies only 
two intervals—20 minutes or one hour. 
As an exception, the first, second, and third 
subsequent attempts to secure a busy called 
line or a busy toll switching trunk at a 
direct circuit point are to be made at 
three, six, and nine minutes, as formerly: 

Room telephone BY, DA, and OD and 
P.B. X. extension BY, DA, and OD are 
discontinued as chargeable reports. This 
change affects few customers and has no 
appreciable effect on revenue but it elimi- 
nates a charge which is difficult to justify 
in case of dispute and a practice which 
does not conform to our general policy. 
(F-1R5b (1).) 

Ticket records are abbreviated and sim- 
plified so that the progress of the call will 
not be delayed by the making of entries on 
the ticket. With the present speed of 
service, this is an important point. The 
following are some of the most important 
changes: 

The double-timing of reports is discon- 
tinued. The time a report is received is 
entered following the report. The time 
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the report is given is not entered unless 
the minute changes between the received 
and the given times, in which case a line 
is drawn through the received time and 
the time at which the report is given is 
entered. 


Pan Americans to Discuss Com- 
munications Development. 
The expansion of communication facili- 
ties on the American continent will be 
among the subjects discussed at the forth- 
coming Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence. The week of October 5 to 12 will 
bring together commercial leaders from the 
21 American republics under the auspices 
of the union, and the subject of the de- 
velopment of international cable, wireless 
and telephone communications systems will 
be regarded as among the most important 
of the questions to be considered at this 

conference. 


A study of the present development of 
communication services between the Amer- 
ican republics would suggest that adequate 
cable and wireless facilities exist for pres- 
ent needs. The field for expansion of 
these facilities would, therefore, seem to 
lie in their internal development—augment- 
ing the types of services handled by the 
lines, especially reduced rate week-end and 
deferred message development. Delays in 
the transmission of messages over national 
telegraphic systems would also seem to of- 
fer a subject for the consideration of the 
delegates to the conference. 


The expansion of international radio- 
telephony, while proceeding rapidly, sug- 
gests primarily the development of national 
services, inasmuch as the international 
lines are dependent upon local expansion 
for the ultimate success and growth of 
their own services. 


Association Secretary Calling on 
Non-Member Companies. 
George M. Kloidy, secretary of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, has un- 
dertaken to carry the idea of association 
service personally to those companies which 
are not members. He has begun making 
calls on local managers and officials, pre- 
senting to them the advantages that the 
smaller companies secure from this con- 
nection in the form of an information 
service and the intimate touch which meet- 

ings provide. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 25: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, 834@9c. Iron 
—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $16@17; Buffalo, $15@16; Alabama, 
$11@13. Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, 
$23.12; futures, $23.25. Lead—Steady, spot 
New York, 3.75c; East St. Louis, 3.60c. 
Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis spot and fu- 
ture, 3.32@3.35c. Antimony—6.40@6.45c. 
Quicksilver—$102.00. 
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England’s Latest Telephone News 


Great Britain Is Fast Becoming Telephone-Minded as Proved by Bill Before 






the House of Commons Proposing New Capital for Telephone Development— 
Campaign for Additional Service Being Planned by Post Office—News Items 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


The official estimate of the amount of 
new capital required for development and 
extension of Great Britain’s telephone sys- 
tem during the next three years is 32,000,- 
000 pounds. <A bill authorizing Treasury 
borrowings to this extent is now before 
Parliament. 

The bill has already, in the earliest stage 
of its passage through Parliament, met 
with a rather unusual and startling recep- 
tion. Normally the House of Commons 
takes a little thing like this in its stride; a 
few members seize the opportunity to air 
some pet grievance or other—wrong num- 
bers, under-development in remote, un- 
profitable rural areas, the growing deficit 
on telegraph service, the wages of the 
telephone staff of the Post Office and so 
on—after which the money is voted and 
the House turns to the next item on its 
overloaded agenda. 

On this occasion, however, as the result 
either of unusual vigilance on the part of 
the opposition or, more probably, of the 
increasing interest which is being taken in 
this country in the subject of telephone de- 
velopment, the bill was opposed. Not as 
might have been expected in these days of 
universal tightness of money and conse- 
quent reluctance to authorize further ex- 
penditure on the ground that the amount 
could not be found, but on the much more 
startling ground that the sum asked was 
insufficient. 

House Questions Adequacy of Bill. 

One speaker after another, regardless of 
political affiliation, told the Post Office that 
the program was insufficient; that they 
ought to aim at a bigger development ratio, 
put more money into the business, increase 
their intake of new subscribers by going 
out more energetically to look for new 
business . 

The program as submitted to the House 
implied the continuation, at any rate for 
the next three years, of the present jog- 
trot rate of growth and the House wanted 
to see the pace quickened, not only with an 
eye on the backward telephone situation of 
the country, but --ore particularly just now 
from the point of view of the fillip that 
could be given to many trades by an accel- 
eration’ of the plant construction program 
and the consequent relief of the situation in 
respect of unemployment. 

To hear this sort of view expressed in a 
British House of Commons, hitherto 


notoriously indifferent, speaking generally, 
to telephone subjects was at once a revela- 
tion and a proof of the strength of the 
fceling of the country as a whole. 


The Post Office spokesman was evidently 
impressed by the unanimity and sincerity 
of the criticism of his department's cau- 
tious policy and took refuge behind the 
promise to come back to the House before 
the expiry of the three-year term and ask 
for more money if, in the meanwhile, with 
the cooperation of Parliament in assisting 
growth, results of the undertaking were to 
justify that step. They were going to take 
certain steps to stimulate telephone growth 
and to spread the telephone habit. 

Telephone Poster Compaign. 

As an earnest of this intention comes 
the announcement that for the first time in 
telephone history over here public hoard- 
ings are to be used for the display of post- 
ers designed to educate the public in the 
direction of telephone usage. 

The poster campaign is being planned 
and conducted in conjunction with the 
Telephone Development Association, an 
organization which has already done most 
valuable work in this field during the past 
six years by press advertising, exhibitions, 
direct-mail canvassing and other forms of 
propagandist activities. 

The first poster design, by a well-known 
poster artist, is now in the hands of the 
printers and will make its appearance on 
the public hoardings early in June. Simul- 
taneously a replica of the design in double- 
crown size is being prepared for display in 
Post Office premises all over the country. 

People seem to require some assistance 
to make up their minds about the utility 
and advantages of telephone service in the 
home, and this national “drive” is intended 
to help them to do so. 

A direct mail campaign is to be directed 
to some 750,000 names already listed as 
potential new subscribers. A mail cam- 
paign to all farmers is also being planned, 
following the very satisfactory results ob- 
tained from a similar campaign addressed 
to all the doctors in the country, calling 
attention to the advantages of extension 
telephones. 

The whole drive will be so arranged that 
in each district as it is covered there will 
be ample supplies of equipment and labor 
to deal promptly with all orders. 

Major Attlee, the new Postmaster- 
General, has not been long in making his 
presence felt, thus fulfilling the confident 
expectations of all who knew anything 
about him. At this rate, he may even 
succeed in getting rid of some of the han- 
dicaps with which his department at 
present has to contend. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in 
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the British press by a telephone experiment 
in the Derbyshire village of Peak Forest, 
where all the inhabitants are “on the tele- 
phone.” 

There is only one instrument, which is 
housed in a call-box, but the telephone bell 
has been transferred from the box to the 
side of the village schoohouse. When it 
rings, with a sound like a fire alarm, the 
nearest villager or one of the children in 
the school hastens to take the message or, 
if possible, find the wanted person. The 
system has proved a boon to the village 
in time of emergency, and all the school 
children have been trained how to use the 
instrument correctly. 

Glasgow Telephones. 

Such ingenuity is, of course, impossible 
in a city like Glasgow where recent sta- 
tistics reveal a definite need for rapid tele- 
phone development. Glasgow people have 
certainly not yet acquired “telephone- 
consciousness,” for they have the use of 
only 65,989 telephones or one telephone for 
20 people. 

Compared with the Glasgow figure, Lon- 
don has made such progress in the last 
two or three years that she now has one 
telephone for every eight people. 

Egyptian Development. 

By this time readers of TELEPHONY will 
be well aware of the persistent campaign 
of criticism against the British Post Office, 
the political control of which is said to 
militate against business energy and verve. 
Such criticism is stimulated by the evi- 
dence supplied from abroad of determined 
efforts to place foreign systems as far 
above criticism as possible. 

Thus, there are at present large-scale 
developments in Egypt’s telephone system 
which have resulted in important orders 
for manufacturers here. Some of these 
orders have been for the manufacture of 
dial instruments in preparation for the 
transfer of the Cairo circuit from the 
manual to the automatic system. The tele- 
phone systems of Port Said and Suez are 
also to be converted to automatic. 

Four languages are recognized in Egypt, 
and though all operators must have a good 
working knowledge of Arabic, English, 
French and Italian, confusion sometimes 
arises from the similarity in the sound of 
the numbers in the different languages. 
The introduction of automatic telephones 
will help to remove the language difficulty. 

A Lesson From Spain. 

Spain also shows the way, claiming that 

her proportionate rate of telephone devel- 
(Please turn to page 45.) 











Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Current Supply; Charging 
the Storage Battery (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

Occasionally the armature of a P. B. X. 
battery charging dynamo develops trouble 
in the coils comprising the armature wind- 
ing. There are several methods by which 
to test faulty armature coils. Some of 
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them involve complicated apparatus and 
calculations, but the method described in 
the following is such that the P. B. X. 
repairman can apply it at the P. B. X. 
where special testing apparatus is not 
available and where the removal of the 
armature for a shop test would be 
objectionable. 

Trouble that develops in the armature 
of direct-current battery charging dynamos, 
and direct-current motors also, most fre- 
quently is traced to the commutator and 
brushes. A common source of annoyance 
here is sparking, resulting from the exist- 
ence of high mica between adjacent com- 
mutator segments, Fig. 1-A. As the high 
points pass under the brushes and the latter 
are lifted from the commutator surface 
thereby, sparking necessarily results. While 
this may be slight at first, as in fact it 
usually is, the disorder is one that grows 
rapidly and if allowed to continue long re- 
sults in serious injury to the commutator. 

As a means of preventing trouble of this 
nature, the practice is to undercut—that is, 
slot the mica between the copper segments 
forming the commutator, Fig. 1-B. There 
is, however, some danger of small bits of 
copper, carbon and dirt collecting in the 
slotted grooves and causing a short-circuit 
between the segments if the grooves are 
not kept cleaned out with a bristle brush. 

This slotting of the mica consists in 
cutting away the mica to a depth of about 
1/32nd of an inch below the surface of the 
copper segments, care being taken to see 
that the copper segments are not injured, 
Fig. 2. 

The other troubles that occur in a ma- 
chine are short-circuits, opens and grounded 
armature coils. 

In telephone work the armatures of most 
all dynamo machines used for charging 


storage batteries, are wound with closed 
coils—that is, the insulated copper wire is 
wound on in one continuous circuit, with 
the two ends connected together. Taps 
(connections) are taken off of this wind- 
ing and soldered to the ends of the com- 
mutator segments. In this way the en- 
tire winding is divided into equal parts or 
coils and each so-called coil has its two 
ends connected to two adjacent commutator 
segments. 

Occasionally one of these coils becomes 
short-circuited, either in the winding or 
where the ends of the coil connect to the 
commutator or in the commutator seg- 
ments. When this takes place and the 
armature is in motion, it will first be ob- 
served by flashing as the copper commuta- 
tor segments pass under the brushes; and 
if the condition is allowed to continue, 
heating of that particular coil will develop. 

In order that the coil be not seriously 
damaged and other parts of the armature 
injured, the trouble should be located and 
removed, Fig. 3: To locate a fault in the 
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the commutator, and connect two wires 
from a 110-volt direct current (if availa- 
ble) circuit to opposite segments on the 
commutator. 

To avoid accidents these wires should 
be in series with a variable resistance or a 
bank of lamps, also, that the amount of 
current used for testing can be varied. 
Connect to two copper wire pointers lead- 
ing to a low-reading voltmeter or to a 
milliammeter. The copper pointers, Fig. 
4, should be insulated from each other but 
bound together so that the ends will span 
adjacent segments when placed in contact 
with any part of the circumference of the 
commutator. 

With the 110-volt current turned on and 
the pointers on the commutator, adjust the 
current value by operating the variable re- 
sistance or by screwing in or out lamps 
until a good deflection on the instrument 
scale is obtained; then test across each 
pair of commutator segments, continuing 
the test around the entire commutator. On 
all armature coils not at fault, an even 
reading of the instrument scale will be 
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obtained; but if one of the coils is short- 
circuited, a very low reading will be ob- 
tained or no reading at all. 

Be sure that the main current is passing 
through the entire winding on the arma- 
ture, because if one of the coils is open and 
the low reading test instrument is con- 
nected across the coil, the full 110 volts 
would pass through the instrument. In 
such a case it would not only very badly 
damage the needle but might burn out the 
movable coil in the instrument. 

To avoid any possible trouble from this 
source, the armature should first be tested 
with a voltmeter having a 110-volt scale, 
to see that the current is flowing in the 
armature coils. 

The foregoing test is explained by the 
fact that as the resistance of each coil 
connected between any two commutator 
segments is equal all around the armature, 
the drop of E. M. F. between any two 
adjacent segments, or what amounts to the 
same thing, across any one coil, would be 
the same, and an even reading on the test- 
ing instrument scale would be obtained on 
all good coils. If one coil is _ short- 
circuited, its electrical resistance is low- 
ered, more current flows across the short- 
circuit, and the drop of E. M. F. is de- 
creased, thus giving. a lower reading or 
none at all. 

When the faulty coil is located, the in- 
sulation between the segments of the com- 
mutator to which its ends are connected 
should be carefully examined for anything 
that may bridge across from segment to 
segment, and scraped clean from any ad- 
herent metallic particles or burrs. 

If the commutator is apparently all 
right, the fault probably lies in the arma- 
ture winding. The insulation of this 
should be very carefully examined, and 
any metallic filing or other particle dis- 
covered therein carefully removed and a 
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little shellac applied to the faulty part. 

If 110-volt direct current is not availa- 
ble, dry cells or the P. B. X. storage bat- 
tery can be substituted. The variable re- 
sistance or lamps need not be connected 
in the test circuit if dry cells are used, as 
the variation in the voltage can be satis- 
factorily obtained by connecting up the de- 
sired number of cells. A variable resist- 
ance may be necessary to regulate the cur- 
rent if the storage battery is used for 
testing. 

If a low-reading voltmeter or millimeter 
is not available, an ordinary head receiver 
may be used to make the test. The dif- 
ference in the sound heard will indicate 
the various conditions of the armature 
coils. For instance, an open coil will cause 
a loud click, and a short-circuited coil or 
a partially short-circuited coil will cause 
a faint click to be heard in the receiver. 

An open circuit in an armature generally 
occurs where the ends of the armature 
coils are connected to the commutator seg- 
ments and in most cases is caused by im- 
perfect soldering. The trouble may not be 
noticed for some time, but if it is allowed 
to continue the speed and vibration of the 
machine will cause the weak point to break 
entirely. 

One of the first evidences of an open 
connection is sparking when the brushes 
pass over the commutator segments to 
which the defective coil is connected. As 
the resistance of the broken connection in- 
creases, the sparking becomes greater, and 
the sparking under the brushes causes the 
commutator to burn and wear flat. 

If the trouble is not cleared, the use- 
fulness of the commutator will in time be 
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destroyed. A temporary adjustment of the 
trouble may be made by soldering a short 
length of copper wire across the terminals 
of the commutator segments to which the 
defective coil is connected, care first being 
given to select a piece of copper wire with 
sufficient current-carrying capacity to con- 
duct the maximum current of the coil. 

This wire bridge should be connected 
firmly so that the speed of the armature 
will not cause it to fly off and cause me- 
chanical injury to the other parts of the 
armature and brushes, or perhaps injury 
to some individual. 


Skids for Storage of Poles to 
Prevent Rot Starting. 

n May 9 issue of TELEPHONY, there ap- 
pears an excellent article by Ray Blain on 
Storage of poles on proper skids or rack. 
A photograph of skids made of old poles 
accompanied the article. 

Vhile this practice is much better than 
storing poles on or near the ground, it 
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leaves much to be 
desired. The skids 
themselves will soon 
start to rot unless 
heavily creosoted or 
carefully painted 








and kept so. 
When this rot 
starts, it will cause 
similar rot in all 
poles piled upon it. 
In other words, if 
an infection starts 
in the skids it will 








soon spread to the 
poles piled on them. 
This can be avoided 
by using skids of concrete or steel which 
do not readily carry the wood infection. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
pole rack of our company, using second- 
hand light steel rails which are most sat- 
isfactory. Of course, if a steel shape is 
used, it should present a smooth surface 
which will not bruise or injure the pole. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. R. Puivip Hart, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Cazenovia Telephone Corp. 


Type of Pole 


Company’s Drive to Stimulate Use 
of Long Distance Service. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., will begin June 1 a plan for 
stimulating the use of long distance serv- 
ice. Each month specially-prepared and 
uniquely-printed circulars will be sent every 
business man on the list of subscribers in 
the entire territory and also to prospects. 
This will be a direct-by-mail solicitation. 
The circulars will set forth the benefits 
that accrue from greater use of the long 
distance service as it has been modernized, 
the securing of better results from drives 
for business at less cost. 

Regular organized use of the long dis- 
tance facilities bring results, and the cir- 
culars will have a human interest touch by 
reciting what has been accomplished by 
business men who used the telephone mer- 
chandising plan. These will be mailed to 
selected lists, and there will be follow-up 
calls where the invitation to send for a 
trained man to develop such a plan of mer- 
chandising has not been accepted. 


Motion Pictures Show Various 
Phases of Telephone Activities. 
Efforts of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co. to popularize the showing of 

motion pictures illustrating interesting facts 
about the telephone industry, resulted in 

323,070 persons in Omaha, Neb., alone 

witnessing these presentations. These films 

are both sound and silent versions, and at 
all times are available for use in theaters, 
schools, clubs and before social and civic 
organizations. 

Nearly all of them have been shown as a 
part of the regular program of the mov- 
ing picture theaters and of various con- 


Storage Rack Using Steel 
Starting on Poles. 


Rails to Prevent Rot 


ventions. The total number of showings 
in Omaha during the year exceeded 500. 
The entertainment features offered by the 
company as a part of its informational 
feature work includes lecturers, singers 
and dancers, musicians, whistlers and read- 
ers, selected from the company staff. Lan- 


tern slides are furnished for the use of 
lecturers. 
F. A. Secord, supervisor of public 


activity in the Omaha district, is in charge 
of this work, with authority to draft aids 
from the company’s list of employes. He 
has several men who devote most of their 
time to preparing the films and arranging 
and giving the entertainments. Nearly 
every educational center in the city has 
been covered one or more times. A close 
touch is kept with men and women in 
charge of program work in the various 
fields of entertainment, and it has been 
comparatively easy to sell 
charge, however, is made. 

The pictures deal with the various 
phases of the telephone industry, leaving 
out technicalities and interspersing the 
reels with travel, humorous and news fea- 
tures. One of the popular films is that 
showing the history of the development of 
the telephone, from its first beginnings by 
Bell and Watson to the present time. No 
detail of the business is neglected. 

Some films show how trouble on a line 
is located and repaired, how dial equip- 
ment and manual systems operate, how this 
or that element of service is supplied, while 
others give details of central office and 
outside plant construction and operation. 
One of the humorous films deals with the 
activities of Old Man Trouble, showing 
how many different things he can think up 
to do to interfere with service and how 
each time he is followed and foiled. 

Travel pictures cover every interesting 
part of the globe. One striking film is the 
life story of a telephone pole, beginning 
with a small pine seedling and tracing it 
to where it fills service specifications. 

The trouble and expense are small in 
comparison with the benefits resulting, Mr 
Secord says, since 
and entertainment 


them. No 


with the information 
furnished there is al- 
ways carried the story of local and long 
distance service and its profitable use. 
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SS TROWGER SEMI-AUTOMATI 
OPERATION .... . Puts Smal 
Exchanges on a PAYING BAS| 


A typical example of what Strowger Semi-Automatic equipment can do for the 
small exchange, is shown in the specific instance illustrated here. These exchanges 
are not imaginary, but are actual installations, and the figures given are actual 
statistics taken from the books of the Clinton Telephone Company for the calendar 





year 1930. 
PORT WILLIAM CLARKSVILLE 
Method of Op- |-Pos. Manual Magneto  Strowger Semi-Automatic 
eration ....... Board (Contr'ld from Wilmington) 
Number of Stations 97 (11 bus., 22 res. and 98 (17 bus., 15 res. and 
(1930 Average). 64 rural) 66 rural) 
Rates for Service Identical with Clarksville Identical with Port William 
Total Revenue........... $2,333.60 $3,057.32 


Total Oper. Expense (1930) 
(incl. maint., traffic and 


commercial) .......... 2,561.19 1,690.33 
ee 227.50 (DEFICIT 1,366.99 (Available 
—Nothing Available for Depreciation, 
for Depreciation, Tax- Taxes and Return) 


es or Return). 


The traffic expense for Port William was $1,932.63, of which more than $1,700.00 
represented operators' wages. The traffic expense of the Clarksville Semi-Auto- 
matic exchange was only $720.23, of which $459.38 represented operators’ wages, 
pro-rated on the basis of number of stations and originating toll messages. 


This record tells its own story, and is particularly interesting since it offers a direct 
comparison between two almost identical exchanges operating under similar condi- 
tions, and owned by the same company. It is a convincing demonstration of the 
remarkable savings which can be effected by Strowger Semi-Automatic equipment. 
Send us full information regarding your exchange (or exchanges) and our engineers 
will gladly submit a proposal for your consideration. 


| STROWGER: UTOMATIC 





GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 
The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vanco 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan - Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U.5-” 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 











In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johanne 
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The Diagram Below Shows the 
Strowger Dial Network of the Clin- 
ton Telephone Company With 

Ah Headquarters at Wilmington, and 
Gives the Geographical Relation- 
ship of the Various Exchanges To- 
gether With Their Method of 
) Operation. 






















The Port William Ex- 
change Consists of 97 
Lines, Served by a 1-Posi- 
tion Manual Magneto 
Board. Toll Service Is 
Handled from Wilmington. 


Port William Uses Magneto Oper- 
ation, So Strictly Speaking Is Not 
Part of the Dial Network. It is 
Shown Here in Order to Show Its 
Relationship With Clarksville, 
With Which It Is Compared in 
More Detail in the Diagram to the 
Right. 


While Wilmington Has a Staff of 
Toll Operators and Acts as Toll 
Center for the Group, Its Local 
Calls Are All Handled on a Full 
Automatic Basis by Strowger Dial 
Equipment. 
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The Clarksville Exchange 





The Toll Board at Wilmington 
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Automatic Electric Inc. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 


ne ; Manufacturers of : International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
S.A. atory end General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 


nat Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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Service Connection Charges; New Rates 


How One Company in Ohio Handled Problem of Furnishing Service to a 


‘Floating’ Population--Development of Rural Service Increases Operating 
and Maintenance Costs—Address Before Convention of the Ohio Association 


By Herman Hageman, 


Treasurer, Lorain County Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 


During the year 1930 our company ac- 
quired the properties of the Henrietta 
Rural Telephone Co. and the Riverside 
Telephone Co. Both of those properties 
adjoin properties we already owned. Imme- 
diately after acquiring these properties we 
started to rebuild all of the exchange lines 
and to build good toll lines to Lorain. 

On November 1, 1930, all of the sub- 
scribers’ names were placed in our Lorain 
directory so that the people in that terri- 
tory might have the advantage of making 
station-to-station calls to Lorain by look- 
ing up the Lorain number before making 
the call. This also permitted the people 
in the territory to widen their markets for 
their farm products. 

Prior to acquiring the property the com- 
panies had eight-party residence service at 
$2 net per month and eight-party business 
service at $2.50 net per month. We took 
immediate steps to provide for single line, 
four-party line, private branch exchange 
service, and such other service as we fur- 
nish in other exchanges, and filed sched- 
ules covering the new services with the 
state commission. 

Shortly after the exchange lines had been 
reconditioned I had the opportunity of 
meeting one of the most prosperous farm- 
ers in the territory. He stated to me that 
the service was fine but he felt that the 
company should furnish him with one of 
the latest type of monophones. I said: 

“You are surely entitled to have your 
telephone service in keeping with the beau- 
tiful surroundings of your home; and we 
are willing to furnish you with the kind 
of equipment you want, providing you are 
willing to pay what such service is worth. 
For comparison, how much did it cost you 
to have power placed in your home and 
barns and how much does it cost you for 
current ?” 

He then went on to explain with much 
pride that he had paid the power com- 
pany $150 to have the line extended to his 
property and that he spent another $500 to 
wire his home and barns and purchase light 
fixtures and motors and that he could 
operate all for approximately $15 per 
month. 

I pointed out to him that the telephone 
company had made his entire installation 
without any cost to him, and that to fur- 
nish him telephone service at $2 per month 
it was necessary for us to maintain opera- 
tors on duty 24 hours each day to answer 
any call that he might make at any time 
curing the 24 hours; also that the only 





thing the power company had furnished 
was a meter, the cost of which was about 
one-half the price of a telephone. 

The result was that he took a better 
grade of service at a higher price. The 
truth of the matter is that every telephone 
company could render a much better serv- 
ice to every customer if it were securing 
the proper rates for service. 

One reason we are not securing the reve- 
nue we deserve is that we have not done 

















“If a Company Needs Additional Reve- 

nues,’”’ Says Mr. Hageman, “It Should En- 

deavor to Find New Ways and Means of 

Adding Additional Charges for Old or New 
Service.” 


as good a job of selling our service to the 
public as the power companies have done 
and are doing. 

In our territory we find that about 40 per 
ceni of our subscribers would like to have 
something new in telephone equipment from 
time to time, and that their tastes vary in 
this respect as much as tastes of owners of 
automobiles vary. 

When you stop to think, it is not an un- 
reasonable request of our patrons, espe- 
cially since the power companies are brine- 
ing out all kinds of electrical equipment 
which is very attractive to the eye. To 
meet this demand, however, the telephone 
companies must revamp their rate sched- 
ules to take care of the obsolescence of 
equipment. 

In analyzing our accounts we found that 
we were not securing sufficient revenue for 
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station removals and changes to cover the 
expenses incurred in that account; and in 
checking all of our subscribers’ accounts 
we found a small percentage of our sub- 
scribers were instrumental in creating that 
expense. 

The cost to our company for station re- 
movals and changes for the year 1930 was 
$6,876.42; and we collected from our sub- 
scribers for moves and changes, $1,574.05, 
leaving a net loss of $5,302.37 to the com- 
pany. Consequently, we filed an additional 
schedule with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for telephone and telegraph 
connection charges to make up the loss we 
incur in that account each year. 

In addition to a loss in this account we 
found that it is necessary for us to main- 
tain two information operators, and an ex- 
pensive information board, to furnish in- 
formation to our subscribers about people 
who have migrated from one location to 
another. The cost of maintaining this in- 
formation board in 1930 was $4,200, making 
a total expenditure of $9,500 for these 
subscribers. 

After analyzing our accounts we dis- 
cussed the situation with business met, 
public officials and civic leaders. Without 
exception they favored a tariff to cover 
these moves, changes and _ installations 
rather than one requiring all of the tele- 
phone subscribers to absorb such expense. 

Our proximity to Cleveland results in an 
unusually large floating population. Many 
persons come in for a temporary stay for 
the purpose of opening a store to get rid of 
a bankrupt stock of goods and other sim- 
ilar purposes; also some of our industries 
bring in a migratory element. 

All of this results in a large number of 
telephones being installed for a short period, 
to the detriment of the more stable resi- 
dence and business patrons. For the fore- 
going considerations it is the judgment of 
our people that this expense should, to a 
larger extent, be borne by those who 
create it. 

In other words, we received the sanction 
of our local people, after due deliberation, 
before we attempted to file the new tariff. 

There is a psychological element as well as 
many local conditions entering into an ade- 
quate consideration of a rate tariff. I can- 
not speak for localities and populations 
other than in our territory. These charges 
meet a very urgent need at this time in 
our territory. However, one can readil; 
perceive that as conditions may chang: 
with passing time, other and possibly en 
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tirely different remedies may be required 
to meet the problems of the hour. 


In conversation with some telephone men, 
I find that the feeling prevails that this is 
ail experiment and that these charges will 
have a tendency to stifle future growth. 
We shall be glad to advise you after the 
rates have been in effect for a period of 
time as to how they affect the telephone 
business. 

The maximum charge in our schedule is 
$3.50 and the minimum charge $1.25. This 
schedule of charges is not a service charge, 
because it is not a recurring charge. It is 
an expense a customer creates when he 
orders a telephone, and should be paid by 
that customer. 

No company can enforce yearly contracts 
with its customers, and if a customer 
orders a telephone out at the end of three 
months the company has made the installa- 
tion of that telephone at a loss. In addi- 
tion, our company needed to pass some of 
this expense on to those who create it 
because of a sharp increase in taxes. 

The experience of telephone companies 
that had tried to secure rate increases 
under the Carpenter act led. us to believe 
that the cost of securing any increase in 
existing rates is prohibitive. Consequently, 
we feel that if a company needs additional 
revenue it should endeavor to find new 
ways and means of adding additional 
charges for old or new service. 

To that end it should analyze its ac- 
counts very carefully and be in a position 
to furnish intelligent answers to the com- 
mission about operating costs; and it should 
enlist the cooperation of manufacturers to 
produce new equipment which will prove 
attractive to the public. 

As we see it, the telephone is in a transi- 
tory period. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is advertising far and wide 
that any subscriber can now talk to prac- 
tically any person in the civilized world. 
That is true on practically all of their 
properties, because they operate in cities 
where they have installed highly-developed 
telephone equipment. 

Now we are beginning to find, in our 
territory—and I presume that it is true 
everywhere in Ohio—that people, due to 
the building of good roads and the use of 
the automobile, are moving out in the 
country 10 and 20 miles from the point of 
their employment, where they can raise 
food for winter use and still hold employ- 
ment in the city. 

This means that suddenly we are receiv- 
ing a growth in urban territory; and we 
are now faced with the necessity of in- 
‘reased operating and maintenance costs, 
ue to the demand on the part of these 
eople to secure the same service they 
ceived in the city. 

No doubt each one of you has received 

lls from the Bell people about poor 

insmission on the long lines. That sim- 
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Py means that much greater care must be 
ercised in the future in the construction 
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of rural lines. The first cost will be 
greater, all for the purpose of giving good 
transmission on the long lines of the A. 
ta a 2, oh 

A fine economic problem is being raised 
by this new development of the telephone 
art, namely: Shall this increased cost of 
maintenance and operation for this new 
superservice be raised from _ increased 
rental of telephones? Or shall the toll 
rates be increased and the increase be 
allowed to these smaller units to make up 
the difference in expense in operating these 
smaller units? 

Whichever course is pursued, it means 
that we must educate the public to this 
improved service, and it will call for the 
united efforts of all the telephone interests 
to bring this about. 


Summary of World Telephone 
Statistics as of January 1, 1930. 
From the standpoint of the proportion of 

the total telephones in the world now inter- 
connected by wire or radio channels, as 
well as from that of the number of nations 
thus included in an international speech 
neighborhood, it might appear that tele- 
phone scientists and engineers will soon find 
themselves “sighing for more worlds to 
conquer. 

Subscribers whose telephones are con- 
nected with America’s nation-wide service 
may conversé with the users of a total of 
32,600,000 instruments, or 91.5 per cent of 
all the telephones in th® world. These tele- 
phones are distributed throughout 31 coun- 
tries which comprise most of North Amer- 
ica, the southern part of South America, 
most of Europe, a district in northwest 
Africa, the eastern part of Australia, and 
Java. 

This does not mean, however, that tele- 
phone engineers will shortly find themselves 
without wide fields of opportunity. Even 
after international service has been ex- 
tended to the relatively few important 
countries which it does not reach at pres- 
ent, much will remain to be done before 
the world as a whole has been brought 
up to anything approximating the high 
development reached in the United States. 

The latest survey indicates that there 
were 34,526,629 telephones in the entire 
world on January 1, 1930. Of these, the 
United States possessed 20,068,023, or 58 
per cent of the total. Europe, with 10,- 
035,580 telephones on the same date, had 
29 per cent of the world’s total, or one- 
half as many as the United States. The 
remaining 13 per cent were distributed 
widely throughout the rest of the world. 

During 1929, the total number of tele- 
phones increased by 1,962,409, of which 
increase 45 per cent resulted from telehone 
expansion in the United States alone. 

This information is gained from a com- 
pilation of telephoné statistics of the world 
just completed by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Due to the time required 
distributed widely throughout the rest of 
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distant countries, January 1, 1930, is the 
latest date for which comparable statistics 
could be secured. 

More than two-thirds of the world’s tel- 
ephones are operated by privately-owned 
systems, due to the relatively heavy Amer- 
ican development. In the United States 
practically all telephones are operated by 
private companies and this country not 
only has more telephones than all the rest 
of the world, but also excels in the num- 
ber of telephones relative to population. 

In fact, the United States with 16.4 tele- 
phones for each 100 of its people has nearly 
nine times the relative telephone develop- 
ment of Europe, which has only 1.9 tele- 
phones for each 100 people. Canada, with 
14.2 telephones per 100 population, is the 
only country whose telephone density ap- 
proaches that of the United States. New 
Zealand takes third place with 10.3, fol- 
lowed by Denmark with 9.6, Sweden with 
8.3 and Australia with 7.9 telephones per 
100 population. In both Canada and Den- 
mark most of the telephones are owned 
and operated by private companies. 

The respective governments of Germany, 
Great Britain, and France operate the tele- 
phone systems in those countries. Ger- 
many, which ranks second to the United 
States in absolute number of telephones, 
has only 5.0 telephones per 100 population. 
Great Britain has 4.1 and France 2.5. 

With the same telephone density as 
France, Argentina ranks considerably high- 
er than any other South American coun- 
try. Japan and the Union of South Africa 
lead their respective continents in telephone 
facilities, but each of these countries has 
only 1.4 telephones per 100 population. 

Small towns and rural areas in America 
are strikingly well equipped with tele- 
phones. Communities of less than 50,000 
population in this country average 12.1 
telephones for each 100 people. This ex- 
ceeds the total telephone density of any 
other country except Canada. 

The wide diffusion of telephones through- 
out the United States does not impair the 
marked superiority of America’s larger 
population centers over foreign cities in the 
extent of telephone service. There are 50 
American cities with a population of 200,- 
000 or over. These cities had an average 
of about one telephone for each four peo- 
ple, a high development equaled by only 
two of the large foreign cities. 

San Francisco led the larger cities of 
the world in point of telephone develop- 
ment, with 40.8 telephones for each 100 in- 
habitants. Washington, Denver, and Seat- 
tle took second, third and fourth place, re- 
spectively. In absolute numbers, New York 
City has nearly as many telephones as all 
of Great Britain, and more than half as 
many as Germany. 

Chicago has nearly as many telephones 
as France. Los Angeles has more tele- 
phones than any European country except 
Germany, Great 

Sweden. 


3ritain, France and 
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pUT-OF-TOWN 
SERVICE 





presented to the home telephone subscriber 


in terms of friendly. comfortable living 


of the pleasant, human aspects of telephone 
ice is the part that out-of-town calls play in 
ing friends and family in close and constant 
nb. But the fact that these calls can be 

as quickly and easily as any other, at 
isingly slight cost, is not always under- 
i by the woman in the home — upon whom 
duties devolve. 
Accordingly, advertisements like those on 
Opposite page are appearing regularly in 
en’s publications. 

hese advertisements have been designed to 
ielpful, informative, interesting. Their 
lions suggest specific uses and occasions for 


employing residential toll service —to relatives 
and friends, to shops and stores in other cities 
—to children away at school or college —to the 
family scattered on vacation— whenever wed- 
dings, birthdays or anniversaries of any kind 
occur. Conversational sub-captions present the 
telephone as the easiest, most natural, most 
personal instrument for each individual pur- 
pose. Text elaborates the basic idea and lists 
rates for various distances to show low cost. 

Advertising of this nature reaches millions 
of women every month and all telephone com- 
panies, whether Bell or connecting, share in 
its benefits. 


Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 





missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Federal Supreme Court Denies 
Chicago Appeal in Rate Case. 
The appeal of the city of Chicago and 

the Illinois Commerce Commission for a 

reduction of coin-box rates in Chicago 

pending a hearing in the federal court 
en the merits of the city’s case against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone ‘Co. was dis- 
missed on May 25 by the United States 

Supreme Court. 

The court held, however, that the case 
in the federal court should go to trial 
immediately. The telephone company al- 
ready had obtained several postpone- 
ments and Attorney Benjamin F. Gold- 
stein, representing the city, claimed that 
the lower rates ordered by the commerce 
commission in 1923 should be in effect until 
the case has been heard. 

The federal court in Chicago gave the 
company a temporary injunction in 1929 
restraining the commission from enforc- 
ing its order for lower rates. In an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
Attorney Goldstein obtained a ruling that 
the case should be opened again for the 
submission of more evidence. The sub- 
mission of the additional evidence is ex- 
pected to begin on August 1. 


Michigan Bell Five-Year Old Tele- 
phone Rate Case Reopened. 
The five-year-old fight by the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. against rate schedules 
prescribed by the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission was reopened in Detroit, 
May 18, before Wm. S. Sayres, Jr., spe- 
cial master in chancery for the federal 
court. This suit was instituted by the 
Michigan Bell company to enjoin the state 
from enforcing rates which it claims will 
not yield a fair return on its capital in- 
vestment. Since then 16 Michigan munici- 
palities have intervened in the suit on the 

defense side. 

A year ago Mr. Sayres filed with the 
judges of the federal court a report in 
which he held the company was entitled 
to a 7 per cent return on an investment of 
$150,500,000. The rate fixed by the pub- 
lic utilities commission in 1926, he held, 
was causing the company to lose $3,000,- 
000 a year. On November 25 of last year 
the judges affirmed the findings of the mas- 
ter and gave the state 30 days in which to 
appeal. 

In the meanwhile an important decision 
was rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the so-called Chicago rate 
case. Chief Justice Hughes held there 


should be a separation of interstate and 
intrastate business in determining the prof- 





its of the state subsidiaries of the A. T. 
& T. Co. In the Michigan case heretofore, 
the profits of the A. T. & T. and the West- 
ern Electric were not taken into considera- 
tion in determining: the Michigan Bell 
profits. . 

The present proceeding is an attempt to 
determine the effect of the decision in the 
so-called Chicago rate case on the Michi- 
gan case. 

Harold Goodman, special assistant attor- 
ney general representing the state, opened 
the rehearing on Monday, May 18, by pre- 
senting in evidence a series of letters writ- 
ten by Manfred K. Toppen, consulting en- 
gineer for the public utilities commission, 
to Thomas G. Long, chief counsel, and 
other officials of the telephone company. 

The purpose of introducing the corre- 
spondence, Mr. Goodman said, was to show 
that the state has had great difficulty in 
obtaining from the company the data nec- 
essary for its studies of the telephone rate 
structure. 

The replies of the company officials show, 
Mr. Goodman said, that certain informa- 
tion was refused because it was physically 
impossible to obtain it, because it was im- 
practical or irrelevant to the case, or be- 
cause the company was not required to pro- 
duce it under the decision in the case. 

Mr. Long, in one of his replies, said it 
was impossible to bring the company’s 
books into court or to turn them over to 
the state because 5,000 persons were em- 
ployed in keeping the books going. 

Under the law, the company is required 
to pay the cost of all investigations made 
by the state in determining rates. Mr. Long 
in one of his letters, complained that the 
company’s payroll for this purpose already 
had reached $5,000 a week, and he estimat- 
ed it would cost $250,000 to get all the in- 
formation asked for by the state. 

Charges that the Western Electric Co. 
was receiving a profit of 11 per cent in- 
stead of a claimed 7 per cent were made by 
Harold Goodman, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, at the hearing on Tuesday, May 19. 
Mr. Goodman charged that the methods of 
figuring depreciation as explained by Rich- 
ard H. Gregory, Montclair, N. J., comp- 
troller for Western Electric Co., hid the 
fact that the company was earning the 
larger percentage of income. 

Thomas G. Long, telephone company 
counsel, and Mr. Goodman engaged in a 
heated discussion of this point. 

Disputes over figures submitted by wit- 
nesses for the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
and arguments over legal principles re- 
mained unsettled on Wednesday, May 20, 
as the rehearing entered its third day. 
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Long discussions of the methods used 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in 
handling toll messages in interstate and 
intrastate business occupied much of the 
Friday afternoon session May 22. J. O. 
Bell, toll traffic supervisor of the company, 
was on the stand and he was questioned 
by Mr. Goodman. 


Richard H. Gregory, comptroller of the 
Western Electric Co., was on the stand 
most of Friday morning. He is to testify 
again when there are introduced into the 
hearing certain records bearing upon the 
Western Electric’s system of figuring prof- 
its, demanded by Mr. Goodman. 


J. W. Chapman, an accountant connected 
with the Arthur Young & Co., followed 
Mr. Gregory on the stand. He was called 
as a witness by Thomas G. Long, attor- 
ney for Michigan Bell company, to testify 
to an examination made by his firm of the 
Western Electric’s books. 

Hearing in the case was. resumed on 
Tuesday, May 26, with C. A. Heiss, of 
New York, comptroller for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on the stand. 
It was expected that the taking of testi- 
mony from Mr. Heiss would take nearly a 
week. Adjournment was then to be taken 
—probably for three to six months—until 
such time as the A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric companies shall have compiled the 
mass of data demanded by Harold Good- 
man, special assistant attorney general rep- 
resenting the state. 


Indiana Commission Hears Argu- 


ments for Merger Rehearing. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion heard oral arguments on May 22 
on the petition of the Indiana Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. for a rehearing in 
the propo-ed $5,000,000 merger that was 
denied on March 21. The order denying 
the proposed merger was written by Com- 
missioner Frank T. Singleton. It held 
that the merger would be inimical to the 
putiic interest. The commission at that 
tune ordere-i an investigation of charges 
of some of the companies involved. 

The order denied the petition of the 
company, a subsidiary of the Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co., which asked a 
consolidation of the Indiana Telephone 
Utilities Co. and the Indiana Telephone 
Co. and the Indiana Telephone Utilities 
Corp. 

These 
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more than 
that have 27 


companies control 
operating companies 
exchanges, including the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Elkhart, the Laporte 
County Telephone Co., the Logansport 
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Complete 
Treatment 
When Properly 


Seasoned » » » » 


Poles are in the proper condition for treat- 
ment for only a relatively short time. Poles 
that are treated in the same cylinder charge 
should all be in the same proper condition 
of seasoning. The most effective treatment 
cannot be obtained if the poles are not uni- 
formly and fully seasoned. Neither can the 
best results be obtained if they are over-sea- 
soned. Furthermore, there is a grave danger 
of over-seasoned poles being infected with 
decay which in its incipient stages is difficult 
to detect. The time of cutting must be re- 
corded, conditions of seasoning considered, 
the poles watched to determine just when they 
should be treated. AmCreCo poles which have 
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been air seasoned are 
treated at just this time, 
not before and not after. 
















Our 25 years of successful 
operation in wood preserva- 
tion is based on strict adherence 
to this fundamental principle. 
Pressure of users’ demands for ser- 

vice is not considered sufficient reason to 
compromise this point by employing expedients 
in “holding” poles such as the so-called “pre- 
treatment” with all its uncertainty of results. 


Without adherence to this principle it would 
be impossible to insure the “Strength that 
Lasts” that characterizes AmCreCo poles. 


We will be glad to send you our booklet, 
“Poles with Strength that Lasts,” illustrating 
the advantages of such poles in your lines. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
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Home Telephone Co., the Liberty Tele- 
phone Co., the Royal Center Telephone 


Co. and the Putnam County Telephone 


Co. 


Versailles, Ind., Duplication Case 
Appealed to Federal Court. 


Appeal of the Versailles (Ind.) telephone 
case to the United States Supreme Court 
was perfected May 23, according to George 
W. Hufsmith, deputy attorney general of 
Indiana. The case involves the authority 
of the Indiana Public Service Commission 
to break the monopoly of a utility. 

Due to alleged high rates of the-Bates- 
ville Telephone Co. which operates an ex- 
change in Versailles, rural patrons obtained 
permission from the commission to operate 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. in Rip- 
ley county, and to establish an exchange on 
the outskirts of the town of Versailles. 

Merchants of Versailles, hooked up with 
the Farmers organization upon authoriza- 
tion by the commission, and the Batesville 
Telephone Co. carried the matter to the 
federal district court in Indianapolis. 

Upheld in the Indianapolis court, the 
commission was made a party in an appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. This court held the commission’s 
order authorizing the extension of town 
lines to the Farmers exchange void, being 
of the opinion that the commission had no 
jurisdiction to enter the order. 


Indiana Commission Advocates 

Free County Intercommunication. 

Establishment of county telephone 
units in Indiana whereby all telephone 
companies in each county provide free 
intercommunication is being encouraged 
by the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, according to John W. McCardle, 
chairman. Such a system has been estab- 
lished and operated in Spencer county and 
another will be organized in Johnson 
county in two months, he said. 

The public service commission has no 
authority to compel this type of service, 
he pointed out. Its only method of bring- 
ing this system into universal use is 
through suggestion. “Free toll service 
within counties does more to create a 
friendly feeling toward telephone com- 
panies than any other one thing,” he de- 
clared. “Farmers generally are asking 
this service and I feel they are entitled 
to it.” 


Tri-State Company Investigation, 
St. Paul, Minn., Continues. 
The net return of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on its St. Paul, 
Minn., property is 25 per cent too high, 
Anthony J. Conroy, commissioner of pub- 
lic utilities, asserted recently in a resolu- 
tion submitted to the St. Paul city council. 
The resolution, indorsing the refusal of 
Frank W. Matson, member of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, to 
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approve the sale of the Tri-State company 
to the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
until a valuation is completed, was 
adopted unanimously by the St. Paul city 
council. 

Commissioner Conroy’s resolution also 
charged that Minnesota subscribers of the 
Tri-State company in 1928 overpaid the 
utility “at least $1,204,000.” Mr. Conroy 
said the figures were obtained from D. F. 
Jurgensen, chief engineer of the commis- 
sion. 


Revises’ Base Rate Area for Lin- 
coln, Neb., Exchange. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has filed with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission a revised map covering its 
base rate area for its Lincoln exchange. 
This will make available automatic service 
for the exchanges at College View and 
Havelock, suburbs recently annexed by the 
city of Lincoln, and will also give a num- 
ber of patrons outside the city limits, who 
now pay mileage charges service, at city 
scheduled rates. 


Considers Feasibility of Rate Re- 
duction in South Carolina. 

Hearings were held by the South Caro- 
lina Railroad Commission, during the week 
ending May 16, to consider the feasibility 
of a state-wide reduction in telephone rates. 
Representatives. of 21 Independent tele- 
phone companies were questioned as to 
their relations with the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The railroad commissioners endeavored 
to ascertain why $1,119,015, or one-third of 
the total revenues of the Southern Bell, 
went for repairs, station changes and de- 
preciation. The company reported net rev- 
enues of $633,294. 


New Rates Approved for Muske- 
gon, Mich., Effective June 1. 

Effective June 1, the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., formerly the Michi- 
gan Home Telephone Co., will establish 
higher rates at Muskegon, Mich., accord- 
ing to a recent order of the Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. This will result 
it! an increase of about $49,000 in annual 
revenues for the company. 

The increase is approximately $35,000 
less than was sought by the company when 
its petition was filed December 5, 1929. 
The commission allowed about $3,800 of 
the increase because of the installation of 
a required new system of bookkeeping and 
accounting. 

The commission also allowed $4,000 as 
reasonable cost of extending the base rate 
area to take in thickly populated sections 
just outside Greater Muskegon city limits. 
Such extension was requested by the cham- 
ber of commerce and granted by the com- 
mission over objections of the company. 

The new rates are as follows: One-party 
business line, $5 per month; two-party 
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business, $4; business extension, $1; dire:t 
line, residence, $2.85; two-party residence, 
$2.25; four-party residence, $1.92, and resi- 
dence extension, 50 cents monthly; em- 
ployes, $1; rural multi-party service, $1.83, 
and private branch exchange, $6.50 per 
month for one to four trunk lines. 

The cities of Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights and North Muskegon, the Mus- 
kegon Chamber of Commerce, the Mus- 
kegon Employers Association and the 
Occidental Hotel were represented by coun- 
sel in the case, all opposed to 
increases. 


rate 


Commission Orders Lower Rates 
for Van Wert, Ohio. 

On May 14, the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission issued an order directing the 
Van Wert Home Telephone Co., of Van 
Wert, to establish a lower rater schedule 
and to refund approximately $9,835 to sub- 
scribers for rate increases collected under 
bond since August 29, 1929, when the com- 
pany filed application to raise its rates. 

The proposed increase was declared ex- 
cessive and unreasonable by the commis- 
sion in its order denying the rates asked. 
The rate schedule which the company has 
been ordered to place into effect and the 
proposed rates follow: 


Author- 
ized Proposed 

Business individual line. $4.50 $4.75 
Two-party business .... 4.00 4.25 
Long distance terminal.. 2.75 3.00 
Extension business ..... 1.25 1.25 
Rural 10-party business. 3.50 3.75 
Joint user listings, each 

additional service ..... 2.00 2.25 
Residence individual line 2.50 3.00 
Five-—party residence - 2.00 2.25 
Rural 10-party residence 2.15 2.25 
Residence extension .... 75 75 


Joint user listings, each 
additional service ..... 


x 
ot 


The Van Wert company is a subsidiary 
of the Utilities Service Corp., which con- 
trols more than 80 telephone companies in 
Ohio, including the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lima. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 12: Order issued approving the ac- 
quisition by the New York Telephone Co. 
of the properties of the Boston Valley Tel- 
ephone Co., operating in Erie County, New 
York. 

May 15: Order issued approving the 
acquisition by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of control of the Con- 
necticut Valley Telephone Co. by purchase 
of capital stock. The Connecticut Valley 
company owns and operates a_ telephone 
system in Orange and Caledonia counties, 
Vermont, and Grafton county, New Hamp- 


shire. 
ILLINOIS. 

May 11: Order issued approving the 
purchase by the Assumption Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of the plant and properties of 
the Assumption Telephone Co., of Assump- 
tion, for $15,000. 

In addition, the purchasing company was 
authorized to issue and sell $9,500 of its 
common capital stock and $5,500 of its 
promissory notes, the proceeds to be used 
for purchase of the property involved. 

(Please turn to page 46.) 
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COOK No. 7 LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


For Protection Against Lightning Entering Cable from Subscribers’ Drops or Open Leads 
Sample on Request 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY, 2700 Southport Avenue... .. CHICAGO 




















SERVING CANADA. - - 


With a Complete Stock of Telephones, Dial and Manual 
@ Switchboard Equipment, Construction Materials 
and Supplies 


We are prepared to furnish telephone organizations throughout Canada with any item 
of telephone equipment—from the smallest article up to complete installations of 
metropolitan telephone systems. The products which we distribute are so well known 
that no detailed description of their high quality is necessary. In addition to this most 
complete line, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each department 
is under the supervision of an expert. Consult us before making your next pur- 
chase—prices and proposals gladly furnished upon request. 





Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Representatives in Canada for 


| AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY INC., Chicago AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC., Chicago 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Liverpool 

THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 
ALTON BATTERY COMPANY, Alton, Eng. 
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Progressive Kansas Town Has New Service 


Majority of Subscribers of Tonganoxie, Kans., Located in Rich Agricultural 
Section, Signed Petition of Suburban Telephone Co. Proposing Installation of 
Common Battery Service at Higher Rate—Description of Equipment Installed 


By W. C. Strehl, 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Tonganoxie, named for an Indian chief, 
is located approximately in the center of 
the Delaware Indian Tribe Reservation, 
Kansas. It was established in 1866. The 
town, with a population of 1,108, is 
located in the center of a rich agricultural 
section, chiefly producing milk and dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, corn and 
alfalfa. The milk and dairy products in 
the vicinity of Tonganoxie support a milk 
condensery which handles over 125,000 
pounds of milk daily. 

The Suburban Telephone Co., of Tonga- 
noxie, Kans., was organized in 1901 with 


30 magneto telephones’ operating § on- 


grounded lines inside the city limits. The 
first switchboard was of the 100-line mag- 
neto type with no rural lines or toll 
connections. 


The number of subscribers increased so 
rapidly that the company has replaced its 
central office equipment three times since 
1901, to provide the necessary talking facili- 
ties. It now has a new Kellogg two- 
position universal switchboard in a low- 
type cabinet, having 260 local lines, 50 lamp 
signal rural lines and 10 lamp-ended toll 
lines. A_ solid mahogany switchboard 
cabinet was chosen to harmonize with the 


f 





The New 600-Line Kellogg Two-Position Local and Toll Switchboard Installed in the 
Exchange of the Suburban Telephone C=. Tonganoxie, Kans. 








Is Prominent 








Foster Laming, President and General Manager of Suburban Telephone Co., Tonga- 
in Local Activities of Communities Served by His Company. 


interior of the office and its furnishings. 
The present list consists of 593 sub- 
scribers, 303 of whom are located within 
the city limits, and 290 are rural sub- 
scribers. There are eight toll lines which 
give Tonganoxie subscribers direct con- 
nection with Kansas City, Mo., and Law- 
rence, Topeka and Leavenworth, Kans. 
This means toll service to the entire United 
States, and foreign countries where radio- 
telephony service is established. 


Up to the time of the cutover to the 
new Kellogg switchboard, the Suburban 
Telephone Co. operated the Tonganoxie 
exchange entirely as a magneto plant. In 
the early part of 1930, Foster Laming, 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany, realized Tonganoxie’s need for mod- 
ern and faster telephone sérvice. With 
this in mind, he planned a campaign to 
advise the subscribers of the numerous ad- 
vantages of a common battery system over 
the old style magneto service. 


A petition was then circulated among 
the subscribers which included a complete 
record of facts and figures embodying the 
exact difference in cost and the many su- 
perior features of the proposed common 
battery system over the old magneto. In 
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- THE RECTOX 
RECTIFIER 


FTER you connect : 
the Rectox Recti- | 
fier in your telephone 


a On ho ' bi . : 
power plant, forget it : oy’ MY, » 


—just as you forget ober ray | 
your buried telephone a aed . ean eG 
cables. ee ot ae 


trouble-free op- 
em . P Rectox Rectifier with the cover 
eration is made pos- pa 


sible because the West- 

inghouse Rectox Rectifier uses no bulb, no 
liquids, no chemicals—no moving parts of 
any kind. Having no parts to wear out, Rectox 
has a practically unlimited life, free from trouble. 


j 





Install it anywhere safe from moisture and chemi- 
cal fumes. You can de- 
pend upon this Rectifier 
RECTOX without keeping it under 


observation. 





For full information 
about the complete line 
of Rectox for telephone 
service write the West- 





COPPER OXIDE inghouse sales office 
RECTIFICATION nearest you. 











_— 


Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 


Westinghouse 
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ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 
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AN: ORGANIZATION 
OF EXPERTS 


are invariably certain things relating to 
esign, to the quality and relative propor- 
tions of component materials, to the vari- 
ous processes of practical fabrication— 
which can be learned only by experience. 


I’ the manufacture of any product, there 


The manufacture of wires and cables is 
no exception. For telephone cables, for 
magnet wire, for power conductors—uni- 
form conductivity, proper tensile strength 
and unfailing, durable insulation are of the 
highest importance. 


For such products, experience is a prime 
requisite. For forty years this company 
has been in the business of manufacturing 
wires and cables—of every kind and for 
every purpose. Our employes are experts, 
trained to value quality above all else. As 
a result, the name Phillips has become a 
synonym for excellence, a guarantee of dur- 
ability and quality. We will be glad to sub- 


mit prices and specifications upon request. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 


roa 





UGENE F. PHILLIPS 


ESTABLISHED I889 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES 
MONTREAL AND BROCKVILLE 
BRANCHES 
WINNIPEG, REGINA AND VANCOUVER 






The New Switchboard in Operation. Heavy 
Traffic of the Suburban Telephone Co. of 
Tonganoxie, Kans., Is Swiftly Handled. 


this petition the company proposed to in- 
stall a modern common battery plant, fur- 
nishing all subscribers within the city lim- 
its of Tonganoxie common battery service 
at an increase in the monthly rental. 

Nearly 100 per cent of the subscribers 
signed this petition without objection. 
This percentage is an indication of the 
friendly relations that exist between the 
company and its subscribers, and the con- 
fidence that the people have in it. 

As Mr. Laming said: “It is a result of 
our many years of work in striving to ren- 
der our subscribers the best service pos- 


sible, and in creating good will whenever 
the opportunity existed, even if we had 
to go out of our way to do it.” 

When the petition was returned, work 
was started immediately so that the new 
service would be in operation as quickly 


A total of 13,656 feet of cable 


as possible. 
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Rear View of New 600-Line Switchboard 
Installed at Tonganoxie, Kans., by the 
Suburban Telephone Co. 


and 50,000 feet of lead-in wire was in- 
stalled. Underground cable _ eliminated 
much overhead wiring and many poles 
throughout the town. New telephone in- 
struments were installed before the old 
ones were removed. Consequently, service 
was not interrupted during the cutover. 

A new two-position universal multiple 
switchboard and all the new line supplies 
and equipment for outside work were pur- 
chased from the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. of Chicago. The board is ar- 
ranged for an ultimate capacity of 600 
lines. At present it is wired for 260 uni- 
versal local lines, 10 toll lines 
and 50 magneto rural lines. 

In addition to operating Tonganoxie, 
Kans., this company owns and operates a 
magneto exchange at Bashor, with 225 
stations. The territory around Bashor is 
exclusively agricultural. Toll traffic on the 

Tonganoxie switch- 


magneto 


Apparatus Room Showing Neat Construc- 
tion of Relay Rack and Main Distributing 
Frame at Tonganoxie. 


board is exceptionally heavy, due to the 
location of the city in relation to Kansas 
City, Mo., and Topeka, Lawrence and 
Leavenworth, Kans. The University of 
Kansas, located at Lawrence, also adds 
considerable traffic. 

The traffic department at Tonganoxie 
consists of the chief operator and five 
switchboard Miss Charlotte 
Kramer, the chief operator and bookeeper, 
has been with the Suburban company since 
1921. She proved her ability as a chief 
cperator when the 
made from the 
common battery. 

There was no delay in answering calls or 
completing This 
that the operating force had 
trained and thoroughly acquainted with the 
before the day of the 


operators. 


cutover 
switchboard to 


recent was 


magneto 


indicates 
been well 


connections. 


new equipment 
cutover. 
Oliver Myers, wire chief of the Subur- 


The Operating Force of the Suburban Telephone Co. of Tonganoxie, Kans.—Power Equipment Installed at Tonganoxie Showing 
Compact Arrangement of Batteries and Charger with Kellogg Power Board and Harmonic Ringing Equipment. 
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Galvanized Telephone Wire 
and Steel Strand 
Crapo Galvanized Wire can be 


wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without injury to its pure 


zine coating....That is one of Look for 
a number ofreasons why Crapo the Crapo 
Galvanized Telephone Wire and Seal! 


Strand can be depended upon to 
reduce maintenance cost. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie. Indiana 
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GALVANIZED IDO 









Note protection at corners F 


Bieler. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 
4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Do You Buy 
Batteries or 
Hours of Service? 


OST per service hour—not cost per 

battery—is the only way to gauge bat- 
tery prices. A telephone cell that gives only 
six or seven months of service is high-priced, 
no matter what you pay for it. Ray-O-Vac 
Telephone Batteries cost less because they 
deliver more hours of service than other 
batteries. Tests conducted in accordance 
with U. S. Government standards, as well 
as records of users, prove that Ray-O-Vacs 
deliver many hours more actual service than 
most other makes. And over a period of 
time, there’s a considerable saving in ser- 
vice costs alone. It will pay you to stand- 
ardize on Ray-O-Vacs. They last longer. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 
General Sales Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Makers also of Flashlight Batteries, Rotomatic 
and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 




















Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Ratiroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Pol Pa Bloeks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross arms, ' signal Trunking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be 
pleasing 














AYER & LORD TIE Co. 


A Division of the Wood Preserving Corporation 
Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Railroad Cross Piling — Fence 


Ties — Timber Posts 
Products — Wood Treatments 
Lumber — Poles and Preservation 


PLANTS 


Carbondale, Ill., Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., 
North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Marine Ways-Paducah, Ky. 


“CREOSOTE OIL PREVENTS DECAY” 
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CAN'T LEAK 
WHILE IT’S 
IDLE 


The D-W processed top of the seamless zinc 
can absolutely prevents deterioration of the 
elements and the electrolyte in a Storm 
King Duro Powr Telephone Battery. 


\ 


ov 


Get the full mean- 
ing of this engi- 
neering fact in 
terms of freedom 
from evaporation, 
prevention of air 
leakage, and pres- 
ervation of life. 
Add to it the in- 
creased quantity of 
“mix” made pos- 
sible by the D-W 
patented paper-thin 
insulator, the 
larger amount of 
chemical moisture, 
the uniformity in 
thickness of the 
zinc cup and its 
freedom from 
solder, the lowered 
internal resistance 
and the absence of 
corrosion and electro-couples, and you have 
the greatest achievement in practical bat- 
tery design since the beginning of the Bat- 
tery Business. 


- Xt 
9 
b 


These facts will save you money as soon as 
you install Storm King Duro Powr Tele- 
phone Batteries. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight 


and General Use. 
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ban Telephone Co. and a company stock- 
holder also, has been connected with the 
company continuously since 1909 and has 
played a very important part in its success, 
and in the conversion from the old to the 
new system. 

Foster Laming, the president and general 
manager of the company, has been serving 
this community with telephone service con- 
tinuously since 1911. He is also secretary 
and general manager of the Whitsell Lam- 
ing Investment Co. at Tonganoxie. He has 
served three terms as president of the 
council of Tonganoxie, two terms as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and at 
present is one of its directors. 

He is secretary and manager of the 
Tonganoxie Swimming Pool Co.; a direc- 
tor in the Tonganoxie Building & Loan 
Association and is president of the Lam- 
ing Motor Co., a Chevrolet agency in 
Chanute, Kans. Mr. Laming is also a 
member of the executive board of the 
Kansas Telephone Association. 

Because of his wide association in civic 
enterprises, it is easily seen why Mr. Lam- 
ing is intensely interested in supplying the 
best kind of service to his fellow citizens. 

The people of Tonganoxie, as well as 
President Laming, are to be congratulated 
on the development of the new telephone 
plant. 





Canadian Telephones Increase in 
Number in 1929, 

The number of- telephones installed in 
Canada totaled 1,400,000 at the end of 
1929, the latest period for which figures 
are available, according to advices from 
U. S. Consul Julian F. Harrington, at 
Ottawa. These figures indicate an increase 
of 65,452 installations over the previous 
year. 

The average number of telephones per 
100 people in Canada, on the basis of the 
figures for 1929, was 14.29. The greatest 
provincial density was in British Colum- 
bia, where the ratio was 21.2 per 100 peo- 
ple. Ontario came second with 18.9 
instruments. 

Wire mileage aggregated 4,476,213, reg- 
istering an increase of 493,346 miles over 
the 1928 total. The number of miles of 
wire per telephone averaged 3.19 as against 
2.99 miles in the year immediately pre- 
ceding. ; 

The number of telephone systems in 
operation was 2,415, of which 1,176 were 
of the cooperative type in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, which are operated at cost 
for the benefit of subscribers. 


Sweden’s Telephones Increased 
More Than 27,500 Last Year. 
Sweden now has more than one-half mil- 

lion telephone subscribers who can talk to 

21 foreign countries, according to Count 

H. A. Hamilton, head of the government 

telephone and telegraph board, says the 

Swedish-American Trade Journal. Count 





Vol. 100. No. 22. 


Hamilton asserted that last year more than 
27,500 new telephone subscribers were 
added, against 23,000 in 1929. 

“The bureau’s ambitious program for 
1931 calls for the completion of a new 
automatic telephone central in Stockholm,” 
he says. “Work has also been started on 
two more stations in the capital, both auto- 
matic. 

“A new telephone cable of 64 kilometers’ 
length will be laid between Mahné, in 
southernmost Sweden, and Copenhagen. It 
will be similar to the one recently opened 
between Sweden and Germany which con- 
tains a special wire for the transmission 
of radio broadcasting. It is also possible 
that a second cable will be laid between 
Sweden and Finland. 

Additional cables will also be laid with- 
in the country, and it is expected that the 
trunk cable line between Stockholm and 
Malm6 will be completed during the year. 
The bureau further plans to establish di- 
rect telephone connections between Sweden 
and Switzerland, and to enlarge the already 
existing service to England and Holland. 

The radio facilities of the Swedish mer- 
chant vessels will be improved with the 
installation of small and inexpensive radio 
telephone. Modernization of the Swedish 
broadcasting stations is also planned.” 

Count Hamilton revealed in this connec- 
tion that Sweden now has about 470,000 
licensed radio receiving sets in use, and 
that with the exception of Denmark there 
are more such sets in Sweden in propor- 
tion to its population than in any other 
country in Europe. 


Northwestern Bell Employes Cred- 
ited with 1930 Results. 

Figures prepared by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. show that the favor- 
able financial experience of that company 
for 1930 was due in large part to the out- 
standing success achieved in the all-em- 
ployes sales plan. Traceable directly to 
the efforts of employes was the installa- 
tion of over 25,000 telephones. Of these 
18,571 were made direct by the employes, 
and 7,028 were sales made to prospects 
turned in by the workers. 

The managers in charge of the drive say 
that the morale of the workers was beyond 
expectation. Some doubt had been ex- 
pressed as to whether it would be possible 
to make good solicitors out of the various 
telephone workers, but experience showed 
that the enthusiasm that marked their 
everyday jobs made it easy to make sales. 

The plant forces, more especially the in- 
stallers and repairmen, were able to carry 
on their solicitation the more readily; but 
the departments that had to make their 
contacts during off hours acquitted them- 
selves well. The clean-up squad of spe- 
cialists from the commercial department 


_handled the prospects turned in. This num- 


ber was half again as many as a year ago, 
while direct sales by employes jumped 
6,140 to 18,571. 
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May 30, 1931. 


ENGLAND’S LATEST TELE- 
PHONE NEWS. 
(Concluded from page 25.) 
opment surpasses not only that of Great 
Britain but even that of the United States 
of America, where telephone density is 
universally acknowledged to be the most 

satisfactory in the world. 

During 1930, a net profit of over £1,- 
300,000 from a revenue of £3,149,253 was 
made by the National Telephone Co. of 
Spain, while no fewer than 65 per cent of 
the old manual telephones were converted 
to the automatic system. 


South Dakota Association An- 
nounces Two District Meetings. 
The South Dakota Telephone Associa- 

tion has scheduled two district meetings to 

be held in early June. The first will be 

held at Madison on Wednesday, June 3, 

where the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

will be host. 

On the following day, June 4, a meeting 
will be held at Mitchell. The Central West 
Public Service Co. will be host at this 
meeting. These two meetings will cover 
the territory east of the Missouri River 
and every telephone company is urged to 
send representatives to the nearest district 
meeting. 

The meetings are scheduled to begin at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon and an oppor- 
tunity will be given everyone present to 
discuss any problems of operating which 
may come up. Luncheon is to be served at 
noon by the host. 

In the afternoon of each meeting, tele- 
phone men will get together to discuss 
commercial and plant matters, and the 
operators will hold their traffic conference 
to talk over operating methods. 

H. M. Schumacher, of Alexandria, is 
president of the association and Thos. 
Phalen, of Aberdeen, secretary. All mem- 
ber companies are urged to attend these 
meetings and a special invitation is ex- 
tended by the association to non-member 
exchange companies and farm-line com- 
panies. 


American Standards Association’s 
Wood Pole Specifications. 

Specifications and uniform dimension 
tables for wood poles of lodgepole and 
Douglas fir will be developed by a com- 
mittee working under the procedure of the 
American Standards Association, it has 
been announced by the association. 

Work covering the same scope is nearing 
completion for poles of western red cedar, 
northern white cedar, chestnut, and south- 
ern pine, and it is expected that the com- 
mittee will follow the same lines in work- 
ing out standards for wood poles of lodge- 
pole and Douglas fir. The telephone 


group—the Bell Telephone System and the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation—of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation is sponsor for the work. 
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ATIONAL | 
Sleeve Splice | 
as TIGHT 
as a Welded 


TELEPHONY 
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Joint -- 


National Double Tube 
Sleeves — made 4 
lutely accurate to size. 
Sizes 17 B & S to 4/0 
B & S— 


When a National Splicing Sleeve is twisted, it 
is drawn so tightly and snugly around the con- 
ductor that it forms practically a welded joint. 


This assures you that a splice made with a 
National sleeve will not break no matter what the 
strain or stress put on it. A National splice, once 
made is made for all time and instead of the joints 
being the weakest points in the line, as experience 
has proven the old hand splices to be, they are the 
strongest points. National sleeve splices have 
great tensile strength and durability and save labor 
and time because once made the work does not 
have to be done over again and service slowed up 
while breaks at joints are being repaired. 


Another feature that adds greatly to the prac- 
tical value of National sleeves is that with them 
the line splices are quickly and easily made. In 
fact experience and many tests show that more 
joints can be made per day with “Nationals” than 
with any other form of connections or any other 
method of making line joints. 


are scientific, 
practical and modern con- 
struction and maintenance 
men in all parts of the world 
using them appreciate their 
big value. 


National 
Send today for arenes 


Prices and Samples. 


abso- 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 


(Comcluded from page 36.) 

May 13: Order issued suspending until 
August 29 proposed telephone rates of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., in Be- 
ment, Deland, Monticello, Colfax, Roan- 
oake and Sibley. ; 

May 20: Order issued refusing to allow 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. to 
make an annual charge of $3 for each desk 
telephone in use in Earlville, Leland, Men- 
dota, Sheridan, Paw Paw, Sandwich and 
Sononauk. The commission held that no 
reason for an increased rate was shown. 


May 26: Continued hearing in Chicago 
before Commisioner Collins on application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to purchase by the Illinois Bell 
certain pole line property in the Chicago- 
St. Louis pole line of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Illinois. 

May 27: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Kuhn on proposed advance 
in rates by the Rossville Telephone Co. for 
telephone toll service between the company 
and other exchanges, stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 1 filed by the company, at 
Rossville, Alvin, Bismark, Henning and 
Jamesburg, Vermilion county. 

The petition for rehearing filed by the 
Rossville Telephone Co. was granted at a 
conference of the commission. 

July 14: Continued hearing in Chicago 
on proposed advance in rates by the Illi- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., applicable 
to Chatsworth. In January the company 
announced a raise and general revision of 
rates which were suspended until June 15, 
pending an investigation. 

It is reported the telephone company of- 
fered to bear the expense of the commis- 
sion’s appraisers in making a personal in- 
ventory of the assets of the company in 
Chatsworth. It is presumed the commis- 
sion will again suspend the raise until 
after this hearing. 

INDIANA. 

May 9: The Tipton Telephone Co., of 
Tipton, authorized to buy 116 shares of 
common stock of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Kempton, not to exceed $15,000, 
and to pay for the purchase with the issu- 
ance of bonds not to exceed $15,000. 

May 11: Complaint filed by the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co. against the 
Northern Indiana Power Co. and the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. pro- 
testing against the erection of a 66,000-volt 
transmission line in Kosciusko county 
charging that it interferes with telephone 
service. 

The petition alleges “perfect service” was 


TELEPHONY 


given before the line was built. Among 
the towns served by the telephone company 
are Mentone, Etna Green, Bourdon and 
Millwood. 

May 26: Hearing in North Manchester 
on petition of Harry Morford and other 
subscribers of the Urbana Independent Tel- 
ephone Co., of Urbana, for permission to 
obtain telephone service from the North 
Manchester exchange of the Northern In- 
diana Telephone Co. 


Hearing on the petition was to have been 
held a few weeks ago but was postponed. 
It is contended that the petitioners will be 
better served from the North Manchester 
exchange than they are from the Urbana 
exchange. 

June 3: Continued hearing in Warsaw 
on petition of the Kosciusko County Tele- 
phone Corp. for an, increase in rates on 
rural service. 

This hearing was to be held several 
weeks ago but was postponed because of 
objections raised by subscribers who con- 
tended that insufficient notice had been 
given. 

Since the time of the original hearing 
the property of the Kosciusko County cor- 
poration has changed hands. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

May 26: Continued hearing in rate case 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The attendance of five officials 
of the New England company at this ses- 
sion was asked by Wycliffe C. Marshall, 
counsel for the petitioners. 


These officers as witnesses are Robert F. 
Estabrook, operating vice-president; Clar- 
ence G. McDavitt, assistant vice-president ; 
Frederick E. Moore, auditor and assistant 
secretary; Carl F. A. Siedhof, secretary 
and clerk, and Oscar J. Ives, treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. 

May 7: Permission granted the Inver- 
ness Telephone Roadway Co. to construct 
the necessary telephone facilities to furnish 
service to rural residents west of Cheboy- 
gan. 

The Iverness line will connect with the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co.’s exchange at 
Cheboygan, according to information fur- 
nished the commission by Michigan Bell 
engineers. 

May 17: Order issued granting the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co., for- 
merly the Michigan Home Telephone Co:, 
permission to increase rates in Muskegon 
for one to four-party line subscribers. 

. MINNESOTA. 

May 11: Order issued authorizing the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to cut in 
half its annual switching service rate af- 
fecting approximately 465 telephone sta- 
tions in the vicinity of Fergus Falls. 

Under the order the rate is reduced from 
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$6.00 annually to $3.00 a station, the pre. 
vailing price before 1919. 
MissourI. 

May 12: Application of the Banner. 
Webb Co., for authority to locate, con- 
struct, maintain and operate a telephone 
system at Camdenton and for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to supply the 
city with telephone service, denied. 

May 12: In the matter of application 
of the United Telephone Co. to establish 
common battery telephone service and make 
effective new rate schedules therefor at 
Oak Grove, inventory and appraisal and 
audit of books ordered. 

OuIO. 

May 14: Order issued directing the Van 
Wert Home Telephone Co., of Van Wert, 
to refund $9,835 to subscribers for rate in- 
creases collected under bond since August 
29, 1929, when the company filed applica- 
tion to raise its rates. 

The proposed increase was declared ex- 
cessive by the commission in issuing an 
order denying the increase. In connection 
with this finding the commission fixed a 
new rate schedule by which the company 
must abide. 

May 28: Continued hearing on rate 
case of the Warren Telephone Co., of War- 
ren, which seeks increased rates. The 
commission has been investigating the valu- 
ation of the company’s property upon 
which a new rate schedule will be based. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 27: Hearing on complaint of B. 
Richardson vs. the Standard Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. alleging inadequate tele- 
phone service at Carter. 

May 27: Hearing on complaint of B. 
Richardson vs. T. B. Mumma, of the Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., alleging violation 
of order No. 879. 

May 27: Hearing on application of Mrs. 
W. L. McCullough for installation of a 
telephone at 316 West 27th street, Okla- 
homa City, without a deposit. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

May 12: Hearing on investigation of 
telephone rates in this state with a view of 
reducing them. 

Some time ago the commission, on mo- 
tion of Chairman E. R. Ellerbe, voted to 
call all telephone companies before it to 
ascertain whether the present rate struc- 
tures are proper. The same day, the state 
legislature asked the commission to investi- 
gate rates and to bring about a reduction. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 12: Request for state-wide inves- 
tigation of telephone rates filed by special 
committee of municipal officials, including 
the mayors of Milwaukee, Madison, and 
Racine, councilmen of Green Bay, city at- 
torneys of Fond du Lac and Juneau and 
aldermen of Marinette. 
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T. J. COPE, Inc. 


TOOLS jo: UNDERGROUND CABLE INSTALLATION 
Quick Coupling Rods 


Screw Coupling Rods 
Cable Benders 
Cable Racks 


Manhole Guards 
Reel Jacks 


6122 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 


Cleaning Tools 
Pull in Guides 
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ondensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 


ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Des Moines, lowa.—The Rickardsville 
Mutual Telephone Co., Dubuque county, 
has been granted articles of incorporation 
as a cooperative enterprise. Charles Ager, 
of Waupeton, is president of the company ; 
]. H. Heiman, of Durango, vice-president ; 
and George Steger, of Waupeton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Incorporation of 
the Clarinda & Bethesda Telephone Co., 
with main offices in Springhill, Page 
county, has been filed with the secretary of 
state. H. A. Wagoner is president of the 
company; H. F. Steeve, secretary; Her- 
bert J. Sunderman, assistant secretary ; 
and ‘Emil Sunderman, treasurer. 

WicuitTa, Kans.—The Inter-State Pub- 
lic Utility Corp. has been incorporated with 
C. H. Hatton as president; W. J. Hatton, 
vice-president ; Vernon F. Able, vice-pres- 
ident; I. K. Winters, secretary-treasurer ; 
E. V. Hamel, assistant secretary; E. M. 
McGrew, assistant secretary; Ray B. Dar- 
lington, counsel. 

The company owns exchanges at Leoti, 
Ulysses, Rola, Richfield and Moscow, 
Kans.; Tyro and Hardesty, Okla. It is re- 
ported the company is purchasing ex- 
changes at Syracuse, Johnson, and Tribune, 

ns. 

OoLTEWAH, TENN.—Application for a 
charter of incorporation has been filed with 
the county court clerk by the Ooltewah 
Telephone Co. The company seeks to be 
capitalized with 1,900 shares of stock, no 
par value being listed. 

The incorporators are H. C. Brand, Ger- 
trude Brand, D. T. Brand, Nellie E. Gagle 
and Genevieve Base. 


Franchises. 

Denison, Iowa.—The Western Tele- 
phone Corp., which claimed a_ perpetual 
franchise to operate in this city, but in 
order to obtain certain concessions sub- 
mitted a 25-year franchise to a spécial 
election this ‘month,. lost that referendum 
by 124 votes. The city council some 
months ago instituted ouster proceedings 
to compel the company to remove its lines 
and equipment. The case is still pending 
in court. 

SHIDLER, OKLA.—The citizens of this 
town will vote June 23 on granting elec- 
tric, gas and telephone franchises. The 
telephone franchise, if approved at this 
meeting, will be given to the Shidler Tele- 
Phone Exchange. 

Wetcu, W. Va.—The McDowell Coun- 
ty Court has granted a franchise to E. S. 
Moore, Greenwood, S. C., to operate a 
telephone line between Iaeger near here 
and 8ishop on the Virginia line. The com- 
pany will operate in the Dry Fork district 


which heretofore has not been traversed. 


by a telephone line. Mr. Moore’s company 
will be known as the Black Diamond Tel- 
ephone Co. 

Construction. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Southern New 
Englind Telephone Co. is placing 52,000,- 

conductor feet of copper wire in ex- 

Pand:ng its exchange facilities, it has been 
Tepo:ted. 


Harpin, Itt.—The Pike Ccunty Tele- 
phone Co. will erect a new telephone build- 
ing here this summer. 

Pontiac, Itt.—The Automatic Home 
Telephone Co. of this city, through its local 
manager, R. V. Judy, has announced that 
engineers are now engaged in making ex- 
tensive additions to the central office equip- 
ment of the company. 


Mr. Judy stated that 600 lines of equip- 
ment now in use in the local plant will be 
replaced and the telephone numbers of 
certain residential subscribers will of ne- 
cessity be changed. 

In 1929, the Automatic Home Telephone 
Co. replaced one-half of its old: equipment 
with more modern equipment and _ that 
which is now being installed will replace 
equipment which has been in service in 
the central office for a number of years. 


Koxomo, Inp.—The new dial system of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. will be 
placed in operation soon, according to an 
announcement by Russel Hirschman, local 
manager. 


Vitusca, lowA.—The Villisca Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. plans to install a 
new switchboard and central office equip- 
ment with selective ringing for rural sub- 
scribers. 

The expenditures: will approximate $10,- 


Plants and Systems 


000 and will include a long distance ser- 
vice to any part of the country. Members 
of the board are John Mullen, Omer Day 
and George Baker. 

Giascow, Ky.—A new up-to-date tele- 
phone building is to be erected here by the 
Gainesboro Telephone Co. 


Boston, Mass.—At the regular monthly 
appropriation meeting May 19 the execu- 
tive committee of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized the ex- 
penditure of $1,780,432 for new construc- 
tion and improvements in plant necessary 
to meet the demand for service. For the 
state of Massachusetts the appropriations 
aggregate $1,218,201. 

Of the amount authorized $462,735 was 
appropriated for exchange lines; $172,066 
for central office equipment; $27,913 for 
land and buildings; and $1,172,258 to cover 
the cost of hundreds of routine additions 
to plant in all parts of the company’s ter- 
ritory during June. 

Pontiac, Micu.—Erection of a new 
telephone plant, which together with equip- 
ment will cost $60,000, was begun recently 
near Commerce to serve the lake resort 
section near there, Herbert J. Wettlaufer, 
manager of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. here has announced. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation early in June. 
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TELEPHONY 


Wiuiarp, Ou10.—Plans are being made 
by the Northern Telephone Co. for the 
construction of a new office and telephone 
exchange building to cost $25,000. 


Newport News, Va.—A _ new switch- 
board equipped with 500 additional tele- 
phone lines, the installation of which will 
involve expenditures of $8,350, has just 
been authorized for the local central office 
by the board of directors of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Vir- 
ginia at its monthly meeting held in Rich- 
mond. 

The central office here has shown a rapid 
telephone growth in recent years. Since 
January 1, 1929, 1,023 telephones have 
been added to the system making 5,012 
now in-service. 

The cable facilities planned will provide 
for the installation of new telephones in 
the rapidly developing areas, including Hil- 
ton Village, Huntington Heights and other 
towns in that vicinity. 

AmErRY, Wis.—The Amery Electric Co. 
is installing a triple circuit telephone line 
system between here and Rice Lake. The 
construction is of the latest copper type. 


When completed, this new development 
will permit direct calls to Rice Lake and 
eliminate interference and delays in calls 
made into that territory. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Members of the Electri- 
cal Workers’ Union, local 134, employed 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., have 
voted not to accept the annual wage in- 
crease of 25 cents a day, as provided for 
in the five-year contract with the company 
which is now in its third year. The ruling 
affects approximately 600 men. The action 
was, according to union officials, the re- 
sult of a feeling that.economic conditions 
would improve more rapidly if union la- 
bor did not ask for wage increases. The 
union policy was described as “demanding 
no raises and accepting no cuts.” 


Lapp, ILt.—Protesting subscribers of the 
Illinois Allied Telephone Co. are remov- 
ing their telephones in defiance of the in- 
creased rate from $1.38 to $2.00 per month. 
A similar situation exists at the LaMoille 
exchange of the company. 


Atsion, Inp.—Miss Pauline Wolf, of 
Churubusco, has succeeded Mrs. Harmon 
Slessman as manager of the local office 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The new change was due to a new rul- 
ing of the Home Company, that no mar- 
ried women be employed as managars of 
its branch offices. 

LAFAYETTE, Inp.—The Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., of Chicago, Ill., has 
acquired the Lafayette Telephone Co., 
which owns and operates an automatic 
exchange serving 9,150 telephones in this 
town and adjacent territory. 

Oakes, N. D—F. H. Murray, district 
manager of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., accompanied by three other officials 
of the company from Aberdeen, recently 
inspected the local office of the company in 
preparation for making improvements dur- 
ing the summer. 

Marion, Oxu10.—Bills for telephone ser- 
vice of the exchange here, operated by the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co., placed in 
the mails recently called for a 25-cent re- 
duction from the former rates. The bills 
were stamped with the words: “This new 
rate is effective pending a decision of the 
rate case in the federal court.” The dis- 
count period of 10 days was extended to 
20 days. 

The new rates were ordered effective 
May 1 by a three-judge federal court in 
Cincinnati recently. The case has been 
appealed by the company. 
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